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CALENDAR  1917-1918 


First  Semester — Nineteen  Weeks 

Faculty  Meeting.  .9  O'clock  Saturday  Morning,  September  8 

Enrollment  and  Classification  of  Resident  Students 
and  All  Others  Who  Can  Conveniently  Apply. .  .  . 
 Saturday  Afternoon,  September  8 

Enrollment  and  Classification  of  Non-resident  Students 

 Monday  September  10 

Enrollment  and  Classification  of  Students  Must  be 

Completed  Tuesday,  September  11 

Class  Work  Begins  and  Training  Department  Opens 

 Wednesday,  September  12 

The  Short  Course  Begins  Monday,  November  5 

Holiday  Recess  

Two  Weeks,  from  Friday,  December  14,  to  Tuesday, 

January  1,  inclusive. 

End  of  First  Semester  Friday,  February  1 

Second  Semester — Nineteen  Weeks 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester  Monday,  February  4 

The  Short  Course  Ends  Friday,  March  22 

Senior  Day  Friday,  April  26 

Close  of  Training  Department  Friday,  May  31 

Commencement  Wednesday,  June  5 

Alumni  Anniversary  Wednesday,  June  5 

Summer  School  of  Six  Weeks  Opens  Tuesday,  June  11 

Summer  School  Closes  Friday,  July  19 
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FACULTY 


Fayette  L.  Cook,  President 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Principles  and  Art  of 
Teaching 

Margaret  A.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  Dean  of  Women 

Literature  and  History 

Martha  M.  Williams 

Chemistry  and  Foundations  in  Science 

Kate  G.  Scott 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics 

J.  C.  Lindberg,  Registrar 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Literature 

Lynn  P.  McCain 
Supervisor  of  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Course,  Pedagogy 
and  Methods,  Civics,  Geography  Review,  Spell- 
ing and  Ele.  Psychology 

T.  A.  Hutton 

History  and  Political  Science 

Eugene  Hager 

Latin,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Geography,  and 
Physical  Training 

F.  L.  Bennett 
Agriculture  and  General  Biology 

Lyle  Hare,  M.  D.,  Medical  Inspector 

Physiology,  Hygiene,  Sanitary  Science,  and'  Physical 
Training 

Emma  Meistrik 
German,  English,  and  Psychology 

Lilian  B.  Forde 

Drawing  and  Art  Instruction 
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A.  D.  Humbert 

Geology,  Physics,  Physical  Geography,  and  Political 
Economy 

Ethel  Lewis 
Physical  Training  of  Women 

Stella  Burkhart 

Domestic  Art 

Olive  M.  Warren 

Domestic  Science 

Evelyn  Hesseltine 

Mathematics 

A.  H.  Weisberg 
Director  of  School  of  Music,  Violin,  Harmony,  Conductor 
Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Ada  Pfitzner-Saverni 

Voice 

Walter  Pfitzner 

Piano 

Pearl  E.  Matthews 
Piano,  Supervisor  of  Practice 

Laura  W.  Lyman 
Piano 

Ruby  Olds 

Spanish 

C.  Sandell 

Manual  Training,  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Marie  Jensen 
Special  Industrial  Work  Training  School 
Manual  Training 

George  Blake 
Secretary 

Emma  Gramberg 
Stenography,  Typewriting,  and  Business  English 
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Ida  D.  Henton 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  and 
Mechanical  Drawing 

Marie  J.  Dorland 
Supervisor  of  Highest  Four  Grades  of  Training  School 

Faith  Powell 

Supervisor  of  Lowest  Four  Grades  of  Training  School 

Bonnie  Mellinger 
Critic  Teacher  in  First  and  Second  Grades  of  Training 
School 

Georgia  Davis 
Critic  Teacher  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  of  Training 
School 

Ruby  Hine  Booth 
Supervisor  of  Music  and  General  Assistant  in  Training 
School 

Winnie  Thomas 
Assistant  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Miltanna  Rowe 
Librarian,  Library  Science 

Florence  Vaughn 

Assistant  Librarian 

Signa  Larson 
Assistant  in  Training  School  and  Library- 
Kate  Kemper 
Resident  Nurse  and  Preceptress  of  the  Dormitory- 
Julia  E.  Plummer 
Matron  and  Preceptress  of  Dormitory 

Mary  L.  Kennicott 
Matron  and  Preceptress  of  Dormitory 

Alexander  Waugh 
Janitor  of  Main  Building 
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A.  E.  Johnson 
Engineer  and  Plumber 

Carl  Gustafson 
Farm  Manager,  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Charles  Gerner 
Janitor  of  Training  School  and  Assistant  in  Physical 
Training 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES  1917-1918 


Classification 
Mr.  Linberg,  Chairman,  assisted  by  the  Faculty 

Course  of  Study  and  Daily  Program 
Mrs.  Scott,  Chairman;  Mr.  Lindberg,  Miss  Thompson 

Rules,  Regulations,  and  Discipline 
Miss   Thompson,   Chairman;    Mr.   McCain,   Mr.  Bennett, 
Miss  Meistrik,  Miss  Kemper,  Mrs.  Warren, 
Miss  Hesseltine 

Social  Life 

Miss  Powell,  Chairman;    Mr.   Hutton,   Miss  Forde,  Miss 
Burkhart,  Miss  Meistrik,  Miss  Lewis,  Miss  Davis, 
the  Dormitory  Preceptress 

Boys'  Athletics 
Dr.  Hare,  Chairman;   Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Humbert 
Mr.  Hager,  Mr.  Gerner 

Girls'  Athletics 
Miss  Lewis,  Chairman;  Miss  Dorland,  Mrs.  Warren 

Entertainment  and  Commencement 
Mrs.  Booth,  Chairman;  Miss  Lewis,  Mr.  Hager,  Mr. 
Weisberg,  Miss  Mellinger 

Auditing 

Mr.  McCain,  Chairman;  Mr.  Hutton,  Mr.  Blake 

Normal  Magazine  and  Senior  Annual 
Mr.  Lindberg,  Chairman;   Mrs.  Warren,  Miss  Davis, 
Mrs.  Booth,  Mr.  Hager 

Teachers'  Bureau 
Miss  Powell,  Chairman;  Miss  Thompson,  Mr.  McCain, 
Miss  Dorland,  Miss  Davis 
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Health 

Miss  Kemper,  Chairman;  Dr.  Hare,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Warren,  Miss  Lewis 

Christian  Work 
Miss  Thompson,  Chairman;  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Rowe, 
Miss  Henton,  Mr.  Hutton,  Miss  Thomas 

Reception  of  New  Students 

Mrs.  Warren,  Chairman;   Miss  Forde,  Miss  Powell,  Miss 
Gramberg,   Miss   Davis,   Miss  Mellinger, 
Mrs.  Booth 

Exhibits 

Miss  Williams,  Chairman;  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Dorland,  Mr. 
Humbert,  Mr.  McCain,  Miss  Forde,  Mr.  Sandell, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Burkhart 

Backward  Students 

Mrs.  Scott,  Chairman;  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Davis,  Miss 
Powell,   Miss   Meistrik,   Miss  Hesseltine, 
Miss  Gramberg 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  interest  throughout  the  world  in  popular  educa- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  history  all  classes  of  people, 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  are  united  upon  the  proposition  that  the 
education  of  all  the  people  is  the  key  to  all  progress. 

Is  it  desirable  that  physical  suffering  and  weakness  be 
banished  from  the  earth?  It  is  certain  that  this  can  be 
largely  done  thru  education.  Shall  the  need  of  jails  and 
prisons,  courts  of  justice,  reform  schools,  and  hospitals 
for  the  insane  be  diminished  at  least  one-half?  This  is 
entirely  practicable,  but  can  come  only  thru  education.  Is 
our  country  to  lead  the  world  in  the  steady  march  of 
progress — in  the  universal  development  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  that  shall  ultimately  lead  all  peoples  to  be- 
come one  people;  in  the  character  growth  of  its  citizens, 
the  key  to  everything  else  desirable;  in  material  pros- 
perity? This  commanding  position  for  America  seems 
abundantly  sanctioned  by  Providence.  It  is  the  heritage 
of  our  people  if  they  choose  to  accept  it.  But  at  present 
this  country  is  behind  nearly  all  the  other  progressive  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  important  respects,  because  our 
schools  are  poorer  than  theirs.  We  are  able  to  compete 
with  Germany,  France,  England,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Japan,  in  some  particulars, 
only  because  of  our  greater  natural  resources,  which  are 
rapidly  exhausting.  Unless  our  schools  are  improved  until 
they  equal  those  of  the  more  progressive  lands,  our  coun- 
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try  is  doomed  to  take  second  rank  ere  long.  They  have 
stolen  a  march  on  us  by  being  first  to  recognize  the  vital 
truth  that  universal  education  of  the  right  kind  is  the 
only  road  to  success.  While  we  have  slept,  or  economized 
(?),  or  grafted,  they  have  vigorously  reorganized  and  im- 
proved their  schools.  It  is  now  evident  that,  tho  they 
have  expended  vast  sums  of  money  upon  education,  they 
are  getting  a  return  of  many  hundred  per  cent  on  their 
investment,  that  they  have,  indeed,  taken  the  only  course 
that  under  modern  conditions  will  save  any  nation  from 
ruin. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  be  discouraged.  Tho  our  com- 
petitors have  won  the  first  heat,  our  people  are  having  a 
great  awakening.  In  the  last  few  years  interest  and  intel- 
ligent effort  in  education  have  increased  amazingly  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  South  Dakota,  however, 
seems  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  Min- 
nesota levies  two  and  one-half  mills,  Maine  two  mills,  and 
several  other  states  similar  amounts,  on  all  the  property 
in  the  state,  solely  to  aid  the  common  schools  by  enforcing 
in  some  measure  at  least  the  great  principle  that  all  chil- 
dren in  the  state  should  have  equal  educational  advan- 
tages, that  the  schools  in  the  poorest  sections  should  be  as 
good  as  those  of  the  most  favored  localities.  South  Da- 
kota regularly  levies  a  one  mill  tax  only  for  all  purposes 
whatsoever.  All  other  northern  states  do  several  times 
as  much  as  this.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  The  rural  classes  in  this  state, 
the  ones  that  above  all  others  are  suffering  on  account  of 
poor  schools,  are  not  in  touch  with  the  situation.  They 
need  to  be  more  fully  informed,  and  then  a  good  majority 
of  them  would  be  the  most  earnest  champions  of  the  idea 
of  reorganized  and  improved  rural  schools.  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  NEED  HELP  AND  NEED  IT  BADLY. 

Industrial  education  presents  one  of  the  foremost 
problems  of  the  day.  Public  school  education  in  this 
country  has  always  been  general  or  cultural,  and  in  the 
main  should  continue  to  be  so;  but  the  changed  social 
and  economic  conditions  have  made  another  phase  of  edu- 
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cation  necessary,  namely:  industrial  or  vocational  training. 
This  especially  concerns  the  rural  schools.  If  they 
were  properly  organized,  supervised,  and  equipped,  every 
farmer's  boy  could,  in  addidtion  to  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, get,  in  his  home  school,  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  scientific  agriculture  and  allied  arts  and 
industries;  and  every  farmer's  girl,  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  homekeeping  and  household  man- 
agement. 

The  Spearfish  Normal  School  has  always  earnestly  de- 
sired to  prepare  teachers  for  the  industrial  work  that 
should  be  done,  and  certainly  will  soon  be  done,  in  the 
rural  schools.  But  the  legislature  has  never  provided  it 
with  the  necessary  equipment,  or  funds  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  this  line  of  work.  Next  to  funds  for  run- 
ning expenses,  the  most  pressing  immediate  need  of  the 
school  is  a  $75,000  building  for  industrial  and  physical 
training.  It  has  succeeded,  however,  at  little  cost  to  the 
state,  in  securing  80  acres  of  irrigated  land  worth  fully 
$25,000. 

The  greatest  problem  that  confronts  the  American 
people  at  the  presenT  time  is  that  of  providing  good  teach- 
ers for  all  the  schools.  In  its  declaration  of  principles  the 
National  Education  Association  says: 

"The  National  Education  Association  notes  with  ap- 
proval that  the  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  especially  in  the  city  public  schools, 
are  increasing  annually,  and  particularly  in  many  local- 
ities special  preparations  are  demanded  for  teachers.  The 
idea  that  anyone  with  a  fair  education  can  teach  school 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  correct  notion  that  teachers 
make  special  preparations  for  the  vocation  of  teaching." 

We  cannot  have  better  schools  unless  we  have  better 
teachers.  Fine  schoolhouses,  good  libraries,  complicated 
apparatus  are  admirable.  But  unless  behind  this  educa- 
tional machinery  are  real  teachers,  there  will  result  no 
better  schools  than  the  present  average  country  school. 
The  more  we  load  ourselves  down  with  appliances,  the 
more  plainly  it  appears  that  the  prime  requisite  is  the 
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trained  teacher.  Upon  his  or  her  personal  fitness  rests  the 
future  of  the  country. 

The  countries  named  above  have  all  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  trained  teachers  for  their  schools.  France, 
for  example,  supports  with  public  funds  about  200  state 
training  schools  for  teachers,  selects  with  care  the  young 
men  and  women  to  fill  them  as  students,  pays  the  board, 
cost  of  room,  books,  and  instruction  of  these  students, 
while  taking  the  course,  provides  them  with  schools  at 
good  salaries  as  long  as  they  teach,  and  when  they  retire 
from  active  service  gives  them  a  pension  sufficient  for  their 
support.  Every  teacher  in  the  realm  is  a  trained  teacher. 
Teaching  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  profession. 

How  different  the  practice  in  this  country.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  teachers  are  new  each  year.  Many  of 
them  have  scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
Some  have  had  a  partial  course  or  even  a  full  course  in  a 
high  school.  Very  few  have  made  any  special  prepara- 
tion for  their  important  work.  Some  of  the  untrained 
teachers  become  good  teachers  if  they  continue  in  the  work 
a  few  years,  but  their  efficiency  is  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  pupils  taught  in  their  first  schools. 

If  the  waste  that  results  from  the  placing  of  ill-pre- 
pared teachers  in  our  schools  could  be  represented  in 
dollars  and  cents,  the  aggregate  would  be  appalling.  The 
enormity  of  this  evil  is  being  more  and  more  fully  realized 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  state  normal  schools  are  being 
appreciated  and  supported  as  never  before.  In  the  last 
five  years  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  them  in 
the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled,  and  only  a  be- 
ginning has  yet  been  made. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

For  convenience  in  classification,  in  the  making  of 
announcements,  in  the  arranging  of  schedules,  and  in  the 
simplification  of  the  social  life  of  the  school,  students  are 
classified  by  years  as  follows:  First  year  students  are  those 
entering  from  the  eighth  grade,  second  year  students  are 
those  in  their  second  year  above  the  eighth  grade,  third, 
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fourth,  and  fifth  year  students  following  in  order.  High 
school  graduates  enter  as  fifth  year  students.  Fifth  year 
students  are  also  known  as  juniors  and  sixth  year  as 
seniors. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FOR 
ADVANCED  STANDING 

All  applicants  for  admission  should  bring  with  them, 
if  possible,  credits  in  detail,  signed  by  teachers,  for  what 
they  have  done  in  other  schools.  These  are  used  in  de- 
termining classification  and  are  filed  with  the  faculty  and 
recorded. 

Candidates  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  hav- 
ing finished  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  are  admitted  to 
the  lowest  class  without  examination.  If  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  older,  they  may  take  the  Elementary  Course,  lead- 
ing in  two  years,  to  a  second  grade  certificate;  otherwise 
they  should  choose  a  different  course. 

Graduates  of  approved  high  schools,  having  four-year 
courses,  are  classified  as  Juniors  without  examination,  but 
like  all  other  applicants,  should  present  credentials  in  de- 
tail. 

Other  applicants  are  classified  as  high  as  the  credit 
they  bring  from  other  schools  will  permit,  but  when  with- 
out credits,  examinations  are  given  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  as  tests  in  these  subjects  give  a  very 
correct  idea  of  one's  training  and  scholarship.  All  classi- 
fications are  temporary. 

It  is  not  intended  that  a  student  shall  do  over  again 
in  this  school  work  that  has  been  reasonably  well  done 
elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  credits  at  first  accepted 
become  worthless  when  it  is  found  that  the  students  pre- 
senting them  did  not  properly  do  the  work. 

Anyone  asking  credit  for  more  time  in  any  subject 
than  is  given  to  it  in  our  course  of  study  must  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  head  of  the  department  that  he  has 
done  enough  additional  work  to  entitle  him  to  the  addi- 
tional time. 
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TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

A  new  law  relating  to  the  granting  of  teachers'  certif- 
icates went  into  effect  in  South  Dakota  July  1,  1911. 

Heretofore  nearly  all  teachers'  certificates,  except 
those  granted  to  graduates  of  normal  schools,  were  obtain- 
able only  through  examinations  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  educational  department,  but  under  the 
new  law  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may 
issue  any  grade  or  kind  of  certificate  known  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  to  normal  school  students  of  prescribed  age  and 
attainments  without  examination.  There  are  five  varieties 
of  these  certificates  to  which  state  normal  school  students 
are  eligible.    They  are  in  detail  as  follows: 

1.  A  second  grade  certificate  to  any  normal  school 
student  who  has  completed  a  course  of  two  years  above 
the  eighth  grade,  including  in  it  the  subjects  specified  in 
the  law  for  this  grade  of  certificate.  This  certificate  is 
good  for  two  years  throughout  the  state,  but  requires  the 
endorsement  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in 
which  it  is  used. 

2.  A  first  grade  certificate,  good  throughout  the  state 
for  three  years  in  all  schools,  except  the  high  schools,  to 
students  completing  a  course  of  four  years  above  the 
eighth  grade,  including  all  the  subjects  specified  by  law 
for  a  first  grade  certificate. 

3.  A  five-year  state  certificate,  good  throughout  the 
state  in  all  grades  of  schools  and  accepted,  in  several  other 
states,  to  students  completing  a  course  of  two  years  above 
a  four-year  high  school  course,  including  the  subjects  speci- 
fied by  law  for  this  grade  of  certificate,  providing  they 
have  taught  successfully  not  less  than  eighteen  months. 
Students  completing  this  course  are  regular  graduates  of 
the  school. 

4  and  5.  Graduates  of  the  school  who  have  never 
taught,  except  in  the  training  department,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  five-year  certificate,  get  what  is  known  as  a 
two-year  provisional  certificate  on  graduation.  This  is  good 
anywhere  in  the  state  in  every  kind  of  school,  and  after 
eighteen  months  of  successful  teaching  is  exchangeable  for 
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the  five-year  certificate,  and  after  forty  months  of  success- 
ful teaching  for  a  life  certificate.  Graduates  who  have 
already  taught  eighteen  months  get  the  five-year  certificate 
on  graduation,  and  those  who  have  taught  forty  months 
get  the  life  certificate. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  fact  should  be 
noted  that  under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota  no  one  is  en- 
titled to  a  teacher's  certificate  of  any  kind  until  he  is 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

This  school  graduates  no  one  who  has  done  less  than 
six  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade. 

It  would  seem  that  all  prospective  teachers  in  this 
state  and  all  teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  fit  themselves 
more  thoroughly  for  their  work  and  obtain  a  higher  grade 
of  certificate  than  they  now  have  would  welcome  this  new 
law  with  enthusiasm,  as  it  invites  to  a  natural  and  inex- 
pensive method  of  entering  the  teachers'  profession  or  of 
making  substantial  advancement  in  it,  without  the  expense 
and  annoyance  of  attendance  upon  county  examinations. 
Progressive  educators  will  look  upon  this  new  method  of 
obtaining  teachers'  certificates  with  favor,  and  will  do 
what  they  can  to  encourage  it. 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  VARIOUS 
CERTIFICATES 

Normal  school  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  from 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  must  have  credits 
in  the  following  required  subjects.  The  subjects  italicized 
are  required  by  the  school;  all  the  others  are  required  by 
law. 

For  Second  Grade  Certificate:   (80  hours) 


Spelling  Methods   1 

Reading  Methods    1 

Penmanship  Methods    1 

Arithmetic    5 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   5 

Geography    5 

English  Composition  and  Current  Events   10 

Grammar  and  Library  Science   10 
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American  History    5 

Civics  and  S.  Dak.  History   5 

Didactics    8 

Agriculture   5 

Chemistry   5 

Drawing    4 

Music    4 

Physical  Training  (girls)   1 

Electives   5 

80 

For  First  Grade  Certificate:  (160  hours) 

Reading    4 

English  Composition  and  Current  Events   10 

American  Literature    5 

Rhetoric  and  Composition   5 

Grammar  and  Library  Science   10 

American  History    5 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   5 

Civics  and  S.  Dak.  History   5 

Physical  Geography   5 

Psychology  and  Methods   8 

Agriculture    10 

Chemistry   5 

Bacteriology   5 

Teaching  and  Seminar   7 

Drawing   4 

Music    4 

Physical  Training  (girls)   1 

Methods  in: 

English   5 

Arithmetic    3 

Geography    3 

Spelling    1 

Penmanship    1 

Arts    1 

Music    1 

Drawing    1 

Electives   51 

~~160 
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For  Five  Year  and  for  Life  Certificate:   (240  hours) 

All  the  subjects  required  for  a  first  grade  certificate.  .  .109 


English  Literature  and  Debate   10 

Algebra   10 

Geometry    8 

Greek  and  Roman  History   10 

Physics    12 

Political  Economy   5 

History  of  Education   4 

Teaching  and  Seminar  (3  semesters  in  all)   14 

Physical  Training  (girls)   1 

Electives   57 


240 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1912,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction — acting  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  136,  Session  Laws  of  South  Dakota, 
1911 — established  the  following  regulations  governing  the 
issuance  of  First  and  Second  Grade  teachers'  certificate. 

A.  At  the  time  of  graduation,  or  within  one  year  there- 

after, the  registrar  of  the  school  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment, on  proper  form,  concerning  the  applicant's 
work.    This  statement  will  include  the  following: 

a.  When  and  where  applicant  completed  the  re- 
quired Eighth  Grade  Work; 

b.  Record  of  attendance  in  this  and  all  other 
schools  above  the  Eighth  Grade; 

c.  Course  of  Study  pursued  (beyond  the  Eighth 
Grade)  including  under  each  subject  (1)  year 
when  work  was  done,  (2)  number  of  weeks 
devoted  to  it,  (3)  number  of  recitation  periods 
per  week,  (4)  length  of  recitation  period,  and 
(5)  grade  obtained. 

B.  Attendance: 

a.  For  the  diploma  leading  to  the  Second  Grade 
Certificate,  the  student  must  have  attended  the 
normal  school  at  least  two  years,  or  have  re- 
ceived credits  in  an  approved  high  school  for 
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the  first  and  second  years,  and  in  addition 
thereto  one  full  year's  attendance  at  the  nor- 
mal school. 

b.  For  the  diploma  leading  to  the  First  Grade 
Certificate,  the  student  shall  have  attended  the 
normal  school  two  full  years,  or  have  received 
credit  for  a  four-year  course  in  an  approved 
high  school,  and  in  addition  thereto  one  full 
year  at  the  normal  school. 

c.  Every  applicant  shall  have  been  a  resident 
student  for  the  time  certified. 

C.  Courses  of  Study: 

a.  All  subjects  required  on  examination  for  the 
grade  of  certificate  sought  must  appear  in  each 
applicant's  record. 

b.  The  applicant  must,  at  no  time  during  the 
course,  have  carried  more  than  25  hours  of 
work  per  week. 

c.  The  course  pursued  must  be  the  one  approved 
for  that  school  by  this  Department;  provided, 
that  a  reasonable  substitution  may  be  accepted, 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  the  course 
is  not  thereby  impaired.  It  is  distinctly  under- 
stood, however,  that  when  any  substitution  is 
made  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  applicant  and  the 
Department  will  in  no  way  bind  its  judgment 
in  passing  on  the  record  when  application  is 
formally  made  for  the  certificate.  It  is,  there- 
fore strongly  urged  that  the  course  as  approved 
and  advertised  be  followed  absolutely  whenever 
possible.  Substitutions  made  because  of  the 
personal  preference  of  the  student  will  not  be 
considered — the  above  concession  being  made 
only  for  those  who  were  enrolled  previous  to 
the  passage  of  this  law  or  who  have  attended 
some  other  school  and  therefore  cannot,  with- 
out serious  loss  of  time  and  effort,  take  the 
course  exactly  as  it  is  offered. 

D.  Certificates  will  be  refused  to  all  who  do  not  fully 

meet  the  foreging  requirements. 
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EXPENSES 

Expenses  are  as  light  as  in  any  school  in  South  Da- 
kota. 

Students  in  the  normal  department  pay  a  tuition  fee 
of  $6  per  term.  The  short  course  students  pay  the  same 
amount.  These  fees  are  not  returnable  when  students 
leave  before  the  close  of  a  term. 

All  text-books  are  furnished  students;  also  paper  for 
written  tests  and  examination  and  paper  for  penmanship. 
Students  are  required  to  keep  themselves  supplied  with  all 
other  needed  books  and  stationery,  including  blank  books 
for  bookkeeping,  which  cost  about  $1.25  for  the  course. 

A  charge  of  $2.00  per  semester  is  made  for  the  use  of 
text-books.  In  addition  to  this  each  student  deposits  $1.00 
as  a  guarantee  that  text-books  loaned  will  be  returned  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  reasonably  good  condition.  The  de- 
posit is  returned  when  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

A  student  activity  fee  of  $3  a  semester  is  charged. 
This  gives  free  admission  to  all  contests  on  the  athletic 
field  and  to  lecture  course  numbers,  and  secures  the  stu- 
dent paper. 

Students  taking  manual  training,  domestic  science,  or 
domestic  art  pay  the  cost  of  materials  used.  They  own  the 
furniture  and  clothing  they  make. 

Each  young  lady  must  provide  herself  with  a  gym- 
nastic suit.  Some  make  their  own.  If  purchased  com- 
plete, the  cost  is  from  $4  to  $5. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  $1  is  required  of  each  student 
when  he  enters  the  chemistry  class.  Excess  above  breakage 
is  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance  for  a  full  term. 
No  one  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  school  till  this  is 
done.    No  reduction  for  a  part  of  a  term  can  be  made. 

Board  can  be  obtianed  in  private  families  at  from 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  week.  Unfurnished  rooms  rent  for 
from  $1  to  $3  per  month;  furnished  rooms,  large  enough 
for  two  persons,  for  whom  $5  to  $6  per  month,  including 
fuel  and  lights.    Boarding  places  and  rooms  are  plentiful. 
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For  further  information  about  cost  of  rooms  and 
board  see  "Wenona  Cook  Hall." 

Many  letters  are  received  from  prospective  students 
asking  for  places  to  work  for  their  board.  The  number  of 
such  places  is  very  limited,  and  they  can  seldom  be  given  to 
new  students. 

WENONA  COOK  HALL 

The  completion  of  the  beautiful  and  commodious  Young 
Women's  Hall,  now  known  as  "Wenona  Cook  Hall",  which 
has  now  been  used  for  sixteen  years,  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction to  all  concerned,  is  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  school  since  the  erection  of  the  main 
school  building  in  1887.  This  building  reduces  the  cost 
of  a  course  in  the  school  more  than  one-third,  and  furnishes 
a  delightful  and  healthful  home  for  a  large  number  of 
the  students. 

A  $35,000  fire  proof  extension  to  this  dormitory  was 
made  four  years  ago. 

A  good  idea  of  the  size  of  the  building  can  be  obtained 
from  the  cut  in  this  catalog.  It  is  of  stone  202x6  2  feet, 
and  three  stories  high,  besides  the  basement  and  attic 
which  practically  add  two  more  stories. 

The  students'  rooms  vary  in  size  but  average  about 
twelve  by  fifteen  feet.  Each  room  has  the  following  furni- 
ture, all  of  extra  quality:  Two  steel  cots,  springs,  mat- 
tresses, pillows,  dresser,  washstand,  bowl  and  pitcher,  wa- 
ter pitcher  and  glasses,  wardrobe  or  closet,  study  table, 
four  chairs,  bookcase,  portieres,  and  a  handsome  Bundhar- 
Wilton  rug. 

The  rooms  are  all  steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 
Each  room  or  suite  of  rooms  is  to  be  occupied  by  two 
students.  There  are  a  toilet  room  and  a  bathroom,  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  on  each  floor. 

The  occupants  of  each  room  are  required  to  bring  the 
following:  4  sheets  (63  by  90  inches);  4  pillow  cases  (45 
inches);  2  pair  blankets;  1  quilt;  1  bureau  scarf;  1  mat- 
tress pad;  4  towels;  4  Turkish  towels;  4  wash  cloths;  1 
spread  or  couch  cover;  1  rubber  hot  water  bag;  1  napkin 
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ring  (plainly  marked  with  full  name.)  All  these  articles 
and  also  wearing  apparel  must  be  plainly  marked  with  full 
name. 

It  is  required  that  every  article  which  is  sent  to  the 
laundry  be  distinctly  and  indelibly  marked  with  the  owner's 
name.  Each  young  lady  should  be  provided  with  a  mackin- 
tosh or  storm  coat,  leggins,  overshoes,  rubbers  and  um- 
brella. 

The  charge  per  student  for  room  furnished,  heated, 
and  lighted  as  described,  varies  according  to  size  and  loca- 
tion, from  $12  to  $32  per  year.  These  charges  are  payable 
in  September  for  the  entire  year.  A  student  occupying  a 
room  one  term  or  more,  but  not  for  a  full  school  year,  is 
charged  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  month;  one  occupying  a 
room  less  than  one  term  is  charged  from  $3  to  $4  per 
month.    No  reduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

In  making  application  for  a  room  each  student  must 
forward  $2.  This  is  known  as  a  "pledge"  and  will  be  ap- 
plied upon  the  total  cost  of  the  room  occupied.  If,  for 
any  reason,  the  person  who  engages  the  room  fails  to  oc- 
cupy it  the  "pledge"  is  forfeited. 

Occupants  of  rooms  are  required  to  pay  25  cents  per 
night  per  person  for  lodging  friends  whom  they  entertain. 
It  will  be  the  aim  to  rent  all  dormitory  rooms  to  persons 
who  will  attend  school  the  entire  year,  and  it  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  every  applicant,  unless  she  specifies  other- 
wise, will  occupy  a  room  and  take  meals  in  the  dormitory 
during  the  entire  school  year,  not  leaving  before  Thursday 
of  Commencement  Week.  Applications  from  others  will  be 
filed,  and  they  will  be  assigned  rooms  if  there  are  more 
than  are  wanted  for  the  year. 

No  rent  will  be  refunded  to  any  person  failing  to  keep 
her  contract  to  occupy  a  room  and  take  meals  at  the  dormi- 
tory during  the  entire  school  year. 

Students  are  expected  to  keep  their  rooms  clean  and 
in  order,  ready  for  inspection  at  any  time. 

Table  board  is  furnished  to  students  of  both  sexes  for 
$3.50  per  week.  For  meals  served  in  rooms,  10  cents  extra 
per  meal  is  charged.    Transients  and  those  taking  only  part 
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of  their  meals  at  the  Hall  pay  25  cents  per  meal,  and  all 
boarders  pay  25  cents  per  meal  for  relatives  and  friends 
taking  meals  with  them.  No  reduction  can  be  made  for 
absences  of  less  than  one  week.  Bills  are  payable  monthly 
in  advance.  When  not  paid  in  advance,  $3.75  per  week 
will  be  charged  for  meals. 

Flat  washing,  limited  to  six  pieces  per  week  per  stu- 
dent, will  be  done  free  for  each  occupant  of  a  dormitory 
room.  No  washing  other  than  this  will  be  done  for  stu- 
dents. Boarders  cannot  be  permitted  to  do  washing  in 
the  laundry  or  in  any  dormitory  rooms. 

Gasoline  and  chafing  dishes  are  not  allowed  in  the 
building. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  hall  and  attending  school  for 
one  year  aside  from  laundry  is  about  as  follows: 


Meals  38  weeks,  at  $3.50  $133.00 

Room,  furnished  except  bedding  and  towels,  lighted 

and  heated,  average  cost   18.00 

Books,  tuition,  and  incidental  fees   20.00 

Incidentals,  (note  books,  etc.)   10.00 

Membership  fee  for  Athletic  Association   2.00 

Gymnastic  suit   5.00 


Total   $190.00 


For  further  information  and  for  rooms  address  the 
president  or  the  school. 

FEES  PAYABLE  ON  ENTERING  SCHOOL 

The  first  day  of  each  semester  each  student  pays  $6 
tuition,  $3  for  rental  of  text  books  and  guarantee,  and 
$3  student  activity  dues,  making  a  total  of  $12.  The  $12  is 
paid  to  the  secretary.  All  the  foregoing  dues  and  fees 
are  payable  in  advance  for  one  semester.  Room  rentals, 
which  vary,  as  explained  in  another  place,  from  $12  to 
$32  per  year,  must  be  paid  for  the  year  in  advance.  Meals 
are  $14  per  month  of  four  weeks,  which  must  be  paid 
monthly  in  advance  each  fourth  Friday  beginning  with  the 
first  Friday  of  the  semester.  If  not  paid  in  advance, 
meals  are  $15   per  month.     The  dormitory  rentals  are 
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paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  at  his  office  in  the 
Main  building.  Board  is  paid  to  the  matron  at  the  dormi- 
tory the  first  Friday  of  the  semester. 

A  summary  of  the  foregoing  shows  that  a  young  lady 
having  a  highest  priced  dormitory  room,  would  pay  ap- 
proximately $58  on  entering  school  in  September.  The 
sum  payable  by  the  same  student  the  first  day  of  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  January  31,  would  be  only  $25. 

BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  legislature  of  1907  appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  main  building,  and  $5,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  dormitory.  This  enabled  the  school  to  take 
a  long  step  in  advance. 

The  training  school  was  moved  from  the  dormitory  to 
Science  Hall,  now  known  as  the  Training  School  Building, 
in  September,  1907,  where  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  school  it  had  ample  room  and  every  convenience. 
The  dormitory  rooms  previously  used  by  the  training 
school,  and  portions  of  the  fourth  story  of  the  dormitory 
have  been  changed  into  students'  rooms.  This  has  added 
fifteen  very  pleasant  students'  rooms  to  the  dormitory.  The 
dormitory  gymnasium  has  been  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
remodeled,  and  is  now  a  very  useful  room.  A  $35,000 
fire-proof  addition  to  the  dormitory  (Wenona  Cook  Hall) 
was  completed  last  year.  This  provides  a  beautiful  new 
dining  room  and  kitchen  and  27  new  girls'  rooms.  All  is 
admirably  furnished. 

The  $50,000  extension  of  the  main  building  has  now 
been  in  use  eight  years.  Among  the  new  features  are  a  li- 
brary and  study  room  55  by  70  feet,  an  assembly  hall 
that  will  seat  600  persons,  a  home  economics  plant  of 
several  rooms,  a  manual  training  department,  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  laboratories,  an  art  studio,  a  busi- 
ness training  department,  a  museum,  and  several  class 
rooms.    The  first  floor  hall  is  240  feet  long. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  made  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible.   Students  are  expected  to  govern  themselves;  to  do, 
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without  compulsion,  what  is  required,  and  to  refrain  volun- 
tarily from  all  improprieties  of  conduct.  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  known  wishes  of  the 
faculty  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers.  The 
work  of  reforming  bad  boys  and  girls  is  a  most  important 
one,  but  it  cannot  be  undertaken  in  a  state  normal  school. 
If  parents  or  guardians  make  the  mistake  of  sending  such 
persons  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drop  them  from  school 
as  soon  as  their  character  becomes  known. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1.  The  use  of  tobacco  by  students  in  any  normal 
school  building  or  on  the  school  grounds  is  forbidden. 

2.  During  the  terms  of  school  no  student  shall  attend 
any  dance  except  by  permission  of  the  president,  or  of 
some  person  authorized  to  act  for  him. 

3.  No  student  shall  discontinue  a  study  or  take  a 
new  study  except  for  good  cause,  of  which  the  teacher  of 
the  subject,  the  Registrar,  and  the  President  shall  be  the 
judges. 

4.  Students  leaving  school  without  being  regularly 
excused  by  the  president  will  be  considered  suspended. 

5.  The  deposit  of  $1  made  as  a  guarantee  that  text- 
books loaned  will  be  returned  will  not  be  refunded  unless 
the  student  returns  the  books  in  person  immediately  upon 
withdrawal  from  school. 

6.  Student  success  calls  for  systematic  and  careful 
study  of  the  lessons  assigned.  For  that  purpose,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  vacant  periods  of  the  school  day  and  the 
hours  of  the  evening  from  7:30  to  10:00  p.  m.  at  least 
four  evenings  in  the  week,  will  be  thus  faithfully  employed. 
Success  is  impossible  unless  this  kind  of  discipline  is  earn- 
estly and  sincerely  maintained. 

7.  Students  should  mark  plainly  books,  wraps,  hats, 
caps,  overshoes,  umbrellas,  etc.,  so  that  they  may  be  identi- 
fied. These  should  not  be  left  in  the  halls  or  cloak  rooms 
on  the  supposition  that  the  school  is  responsible.  Due 
diligence  will  be  used  to  protect  property,  but  there  can 
be  no  responsibility. 
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8.  The  city  residence  of  every  student  is  required  at 
the  office.  In  case  any  change  is  made,  it  should  be  re- 
ported at  once  to  the  president.  Students  should  avoid 
making  changes  in  residence  except  for  good  reasons. 

9.  Every  case  of  sickness  should  be  reported  prompt- 
ly to  teachers  and  also  to  the  office,  giving  information  as 
to  the  physician  in  charge. 

10.  All  school  parties  and  student  functions  of  a 
social  nature  must  have  the  endorsement  and  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  faculty  committee  on  social  life; 
all  literary  or  musical  entertainments  by  students  must  in 
the  same  way  be  under  the  general  control  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  entertainment  and  commencement. 

11.  Bach  school  year  closes  with  a  chapel  meeting, 
held  thirty  minutes  after  the  close  of  the  graduating  exer- 
cises. Unexcused  absent-students  will  not  receive  their 
semester  credits. 

LIBRARY 

Students  in  this  school  have  special  advantages  in  the 
way  of  the  library  which  few  schools  in  the  Middle  West 
can  supply. 

The  library  is  located  in  a  room  55x70  feet  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  main  building,  easily  accessible  from 
the  assembly  room  and  class  rooms.  Well  lighted,  venti- 
lated, and  heated,  and  equipped  with  artistic  Library  Bu- 
reau furniture,  the  library  provides  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive environment  for  the  readers. 

Students  in  all  departments  are  entitled  to  the  free 
use  of  the  library,  which  is  open  thruout  the  year  every 
school  day  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  Shelves  are 
open  to  all,  and  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  use  of 
books,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  give  users  of  the 
library  an  equal  opportunity  and  provide  for  a  reasonable 
care  of  the  books.  Each  student  may  take  two  books  at 
a  time  and  keep  them  two  weeks.  Unless  the  book  has 
been  asked  for  by  another  reader,  it  may  be  renewed  for 
an  additional  two  weeks.  Books  required  by  instructors 
for  class  use  cannot  be  taken  from  the  library  until  5  p.  m. 
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and  must  be  returned  before  8:45  a.  m.  on  the  following 
day. 

The  library  is  a  general  one  containing  15,000  vol- 
umes, of  which  9,000  are  reference  books,  4,000  texts, 
1,000  government  documents,  and  1,000  bound  periodicals. 
Books  in  all  departments  of  study  are  to  be  found,  but  the 
library  is  particularly  strong  in  literature,  economics,  his- 
tory, natural  science,  psychology,  and  education.  Among 
the  more  valuable  reference  books  are  the  following:  Ency- 
clopedias:— New  International,  Britannica,  Americanna, 
Universal;  Dictionaries: — Webster's  New  International, 
Standard,  Century;  Encyclopedias  of  particular  subjects 
as,  literature,  education,  agriculture,  horticulture,  music, 
painting. 

The  library  subscribes  regularly  for  one  hundred  lead- 
ing periodicals,  including  all  the  best  educational  journals. 
It  also  receives  copies  of  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
Black  Hills.  As  volumes  of  the  leading  magazines  are  com- 
pleted, they  are  bound  and  placed  on  the  shelves  for  ref- 
erence. The  library's  collection  of  bound  periodicals  is  al- 
most complete  from  1890  on.  Poole's  Index  and  the  Read- 
ers' Guide  facilitate  the  use  of  the  magazines. 

The  library  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian  who, 
with  an  assistant,  is  ready  to  help  students  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  it. 

DEBATING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Much  attention  is  given  to  public  speaking  and  par- 
liamentary law.  An  annual  declamatory  contest,  in  which 
all  the  schools  of  the  Black  Hills  are  invited  to  participate, 
is  a  part  of  the  program.  Last  year  the  Normal  took  part 
in  a  triangular  debate  with  Deadwood  and  Rapid  City 
high  schools.  This  debate  will  be  an  annual  event.  The 
members  take  deep  interest  in  these  organizations,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  line  of  work  in  the  school  has  been  more 
stimulating  to  healthy  growth  than  this.  It  is  very  pop- 
ular, especially  with  the  better  class  of  students.  Its 
effect  has  been  noticeable  in  widening  the  outlook  of  stu- 
dents, and  in  cultivating  a  deep  interest  in  the  public 
questions  and  problems  of  the  day. 
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ANNUAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Spearfish  is  an  ideal  location  for  a  state  normal  school. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Black  Hills  region  known  as  the 
"Switzerland  of  America."  Its  altitude  is  3,700  feet,  which 
insures  cool  nights  in  summer.  There  are  no  mosquitos 
and  few  flies.  The  winter  climate  is  much  milder  than  in 
the  same  lititude  farther  east.  The  mercury  rarely  falls  as 
low  as  -15  degrees.  Beautiful  mountain  peaks,  canyons, 
caves,  and  streams  stocked  with  trout  abound.  Spearfish 
is  destined,  as  it  becomes  better  known,  to  be  a  favorite 
health  and  pleasure  resort. 

So  far  as  natural  location  is  concerned,  Spearfish  is  the 
prettiest  city  in  South  Dakota,  some  say  in  the  United 
States.  Many  regard  its  climate  as  the  pleasantest  of 
which  they  have  knowledge,  being  warm  in  the  winter 
and  cool  in  the  summer,  and  having  very  blue  skies  and 
very  dry  air.  The  water — mountain  stream,  spring,  arte- 
sian— is  the  purest  and  best  possible. 

Teachers  and  students  in  any  state  east  or  south  of 
the  Black  Hills  would  find  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Spearfish  a  more  delightful  place  in  which  to  attend  sum- 
mer school  than  any  afforded  by  their  own  state.  They 
could  not  only  accomplish  far  more  in  school  than  in  hot- 
ter regions,  and  recuperate  in  health  and  strength  while 
studying,  but  for  recreation  could  explore  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  world. 

The  last  summer  school  made  five  week-end  excursions 
under  the  guidance  of  the  heads  of  departments  of  geol- 
ogy, biology,  and  physical  geography.  Included  in  these 
were  visits  to  caves,  canyons,  waterfalls,  and  mountains. 

THE  "ANEMONE" 

The  "Anemone"  is  a  weekly  paper  published  by  a 
board  of  editors  chosen  for  the  school.  Contributions 
to  its  pages  are  solicited  from  under  graduates,  faculty, 
and  alumni.  Its  contents  are  largely  contributed  by  the 
students,  and  its  business  management  rests  in  their  hands, 
affording  excellent  opportunities  for  training  in  journal- 
ism and  the  conduct  of  business.    In  addition  to  this  it 
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aims  to  serve  its  subscribers  with  reading  matter  of  value, 
and  to  be  a  medium  of  thought  exchange  between  students, 
faculty,  and  alumni. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Believing  that  health  of  the  body  is  as  important  as 
health  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  latter  is  impossible  with- 
out the  former,  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  to 
provide  facilities  for  physical  training.  For  outdoor  work 
there  is  an  enclosed  athletic  field,  with  a  half  mile  track, 
and  baseball,  football,  and  golf  grounds,  and  tennis  courts. 

The  wing  of  the  cottage,  14  by  40  feet,  has  been  fitted 
up  for  a  boys'  dressing  room,  with  a  lavatory,  hot  and  cold 
shower  baths,  and  individual  lockers.  These  will  be  satis- 
factory quarters  for  the  boys  that  are  interested  in  ath- 
letics. The  girls'  gymnasium  in  the  dormitory  has  been 
enlarged  and  finished  in  the  most  thoro  manner  with  ma- 
ple floors,  steel  ceilings,  and  skylights. 

Dr.  Lyle  Hare,  Eugene  Hager  and  Charles  Gerner,  who 
have  been  prominent  factors  in  the  athletics  of  South  Da- 
kota, have  been  engaged  as  athletic  directors  for  the  ensu- 
ing school  year. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  a  first-rate  super- 
visor of  physical  training  for  girls  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Ethel  Lewis,  one  of  the  ablest  physical  trainers  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  REPORTS  TO  PARENTS 

Believing  that  great  good  comes  from  keeping  parents 
as  well  as  pupils  informed  regularly  about  the  standard 
of  work  being  done  in  school,  reports  are  sent  to  parents 
every  six  weeks.  The  grade  obtained  in  each  subject  is 
not  specified  on  the  report,  but  any  work  which  falls  be- 
low passing  is  recorded  in  the  report  as  failure,  and  the 
cause  is  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Before  receiving  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the 
normal  school  each  student  is  required  to  teach  in  the 
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training  school  an  hour  per  day  for  three  semesters.  Here 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  under  care- 
ful supervision  the  theories  advanced  in  psychology  and  in 
the  various  methods  classes.  As  far  as  possible,  the  school 
is  made  a  model  one  in  cirriculum,  instruction,  manage- 
ment and  discipline. 

The  training  school  comprises  the  regular  eight 
grades  with  half  year  divisions  in  each.  A  splendid 
building  of  brick  and  stone  in  which  there  are  thirteen 
recitation  rooms,  a  room  for  geography  and  nature  study 
work,  a  sewing  room,  a  manual  training  room,  and  a  large 
gymnasium,  is  given  up  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  train- 
ing school.  The  equipment  is  first  class  and  seven  critic 
teachers  give  their  entire  time  to  supervising  the  work. 
A  high  grade  of  efficiency  is  reached  by  those  who  attend 
the  school  throughout  the  grades,  and  only  boys  and  girls 
of  good  moral  habits  are  enrolled. 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  the  grades.  Text-books  and  near- 
ly all  material  used  in  the  schools  such  as  drawing  paper, 
drawing  pencils,  modeling  clay,  raphia,  weaving  mats,  wa- 
ter colors,  charcoal  pencils,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  the 
school  free  except  that  a  fee  of  $2  per  semester  is  charged 
each  member  of  grades  7  and  8.  Until  last  year  all  grades 
were  charged  the  actual  wholesale  cost  of  these  supplies. 

Members  of  grades  7  and  8  who  prefer  to  do  so  may 
supply  their  own  material  and  books  and  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  fee. 

Parents  who  desire  to  have  their  children  attend  the 
training  school  are  urged  to  make  application  early  to  the 
superintendent,  or  to  the  Normal  School.  Those  applying 
first  will  be  given  the  places  in  case  there  is  not  room  for 
all.  The  enrollment  in  this  department  has  been  about 
200,  but  the  names  are  not  published. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

It  is  hoped  that  county  superintendents,  city  superin- 
tends, and  other  friends  of  education  may  advise  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  become  teachers  to  enter  this 
school.    It  may  also  in  all  kindnss  be  suggested  that  none 
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be  recommended  who  are  not  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  fitted  to  enter  the  profession. 

It  would  please  the  management  of  the  Normal  School 
if  school  superintendents  of  the  Black  Hills,  at  least, 
would  visit  the  institution  often  enough  to  judge  of  its 
merits.  It  is  believed  that  should  they  do  this,  they  would 
feel  that  it  is  entitled  to  their  heartiest  aid,  and  that  they 
could  best  serve  the  cause  by  sending  students  here,  and 
by  giving  Normal  School  graduates  some  of  the  positions 
as  teachers  in  their  schools. 

Visiting  superintendents  and  teachers  are  always  wel- 
come. Teachers  desiring  to  study  a  few  days  or  weeks  in 
the  school  are  permitted  to  take  selected  work  under  the 
advice  of  the  faculty. 
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COUKSES  OF  STUDY 


The  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  1911  of  the  new 
educational  law  relating  to  the  granting  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates to  normal  school  students  necessitates  some 
changes  in  the  courses  of  study  for  the  normal  schools  of 
the  state.  The  main  features  of  this  law  are  described  on 
a  preceding  page  under  the  heading  "Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates." 

At  a  conference  of  the  President  of  the  State  Regents 
of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  Presidents  of  the  four  South  Dakota  normal 
schools,  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  courses  of 
study  for  these  schools,  it  was  agreed  that  the  law  could 
best  be  carried  into  effect  by  adopting  three  main  courses 
for  each  of  the  normal  schools,  an  elementary  course  lead- 
ing to  a  second  grade  certificate,  an  intermediate  course 
leading  to  a  first  grade  certificate,  and  an  advanced  course 
leading  to  a  five-year  and  to  a  life  certificate.  Only  those 
completing  the  advanced  course  are  graduated.  This  covers 
six  years  above  the  eighth  grade  . 

By  a  selection  of  subjects  from  the  list  of  electives 
and  the  regular  courses  of  study  almost  any  kind  of  a 
course  of  study  desired  by  any  students  may  be  framed. 
Considerable  latitude  will  be  allowed  in  choosing  electives, 
especially  by  those  wishing  to  take  several  years  of  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Students  will,  however,  be 
expected  to  choose  well  balanced  courses,  and  those  sub- 
jects only  which  they  are  prepared  to  take  profitably  and 
successfully. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE 
This  course  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  second  grade  certificates.     It  is 
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believed  to  contain  just  those  subjects  and  all  those  sub- 
jects in  which  great  proficiency  should  be  sought  by  the 
rural  school  teacher  and  by  the  grade  teacher,  subjects 
needed  also  as  a  foundation  by  teachers  in  higher  schools 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  most  admirable  business  course.  No  commercial  col- 
lege has  a  better  one.  Unless  students  completing  this 
course  are  eighteen  years  old  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  cannot  give  them  teachers'  certificates,  hence 
students  under  sixteen  will  not  be  permitted  to  register 
for  the  course.  All  students  under  the  required  age  should 
enroll  in  the  Intermediate  Course  or  the  advanced  course 
instead.  Students  proficient  in  required  subjects  may  take 
examination  in  them  and,  if  they  pass,  elect  others  in  their 
places.  Students  may  elect  agriculture  and  manual  train- 
ing instead  of  domestic  art  and  domestic  science. 

All  credits  acquired  in  securing  this  certificate  will 
count  toward  securing  any  higher  certificate  and  toward 
graduation,  so  that  those  taking  this  course  will  not  lose 
a  day  in  doing  so,  if  they  desire  to  continue  in  school 
longer. 

The  law  of  the  state  specifies  certain  required  sub- 
jects for  this  certificate  and  also  for  each  of  the  higher 
certificates.  The  list  for  each  certificate  is  given  on  a  pre- 
ceding page  under  the  heading,  "Required  Subjects." 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE 

This  course,  like  the  Elementary  Course,  begins  with 
the  ninth  grade.  Those  who  are  not  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  all  students  who  can  remain  in  school  long  enough 
to  secure  a  first-grade  certificate  should  choose  this  course, 
or,  better  still,  the  Advanced  Course,  rather  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Students  are  classified  as  far  along  in  the  course 
as  the  credits  they  present  and  the  examinations  they  are 
willing  to  take  permit.  Also  any  electives,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  registrar,  may  be  submitted  in  this  or  other 
courses  for  any  subject  not  required  by  law  for  the  cer- 
tificate sought. 

All  credits  acquired  in  securing  the  first  grade  cer- 
tificate will  count  toward  securing  any  higher  certificate 
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and  toward  graduation,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  by 
those  deciding  later  to  take  the  Advanced  Course. 

THE  ADVANCED  COURSE 

This  course  begins,  like  the  others,  with  the  ninth 
grade.  It  leads  to  a  life  certificate,  and  may  lead,  with  a 
proper  choice  of  electives,  to  admission  into  the  Junior 
Year  of  the  best  colleges.  It  is  quite  possible  in  this  course 
to  specialize  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  different  lines, 
as  in  primary  work,  industrial  work,  commercial  work, 
supervisory  work,  etc.  The  course  is  designed  to  prepare 
those  taking  it  for  very  strong  grade  work,  supervision  of 
grade  work,  principalship  of  village  or  consolidated  rural 
schools,  the  county  superintendency,  primary  work,  high 
school  work,  etc.  Students  are  encouraged  to  specialize 
in  directions  in  which  they  have  strong  interest  and  nat- 
ural aptitude. 

Four-year  high  school  graduates  complete  this  course 
in  two  years,  provided  they  have  done  thoro  work  in 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English,  and 
have  not  overlooked  too  many  of  the  subjects  required  by 
law  for  teachers'  certificates.  See  list  of  these  subjects 
on  a  preceding  page.  The  last  two  years  of  the  work  are 
what  they  will  generally  need,  but  sometimes  it  may  be 
necessary  for  them  to  pick  up  required  subjects  in  earlier 
years  of  the  course.  For  work  in  the  last  two  years  which 
they  have  already  had,  they  can  substitute  specialties  or 
anything  that  seems  most  profitable. 

The  Advanced  Course  has  great  possibilities  in  it,  and 
is  the  course  that  every  student  should  aim  ultimately,  at 
least,  to  get.  The  purpose  of  the  course  and  of  all  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their 
great  work.  This  is  never  lost  sight  of,  but  there  is 
scarcely  anything  that  anyone  would  want  of  could  get  in 
any  school  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  junior  year 
in  college  but  is  admirably  taught  in  this  school. 

Two  hundred  forty  (240)  semester  hous  are  required 
for  graduation.  One  semester  hour  represents  the  work 
of  one  hour's  prepared  work  per  week  running  thru  one 
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semester.  Thus,  a  subject  that  recites  three  hours  a  week 
gives  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  semester  three  hours; 
on  reciting  every  day  in  the  week  gives  him  five  hours. 
Laboratory  work,  and  such  subjects  as  music,  drawing, 
etc.,  that  require  no  outside  preparation,  count  only  half 
time.  To  complete  the  course  in  six  years,  the  student 
should  take,  as  a  minimum,  twenty  hours  per  semester. 

PROMOTIONS 

New  classes  are  started  in  nearly  every  subject  at  the 
opening  of  each  semester.  This  plan  has  little  or  no  ef- 
fect upon  students  of  average  ability  entering  school  in 
the  fall,  but  it  is  a  great  help  to  bright  students  and  to 
dull  students,  to  those  needing  only  brief  reviews  in  some 
subjects,  and  to  those  entering  school  in  the  middle  of  the 
year. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  COUKSES  OF  STUDY 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE  (2  Years) 

Second  Grade  Certificate.  Admission  Requirements, 
8th  grade  completed,  age  16. 

First  Year 


First  Semester 
Required: 

Composition  and  Litera- 
ture    and  Current 


Events    5 

Rural  Arithmetic   5 

Music  I.  .   2 

Commercial  Geography .  5 
Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Home  Economics   5 

Manual  Training   4 

Required: 

Grammar    5 

American  History  ....  5 

Psychology   4 

Drawing  1   2 

Reading    1 

Elective    5 


Second  Semester 
Required: 

Composition  and  Litera- 
ture    and  Current 

Events    5 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  5 

Music  II   2 

Industrial  Chemistry  .  .  5 
Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 
Home  Economics  II.  .  .  5 

Manual  Training   4 

Rural  Bookkeeping  ...  5 


Required: 

Grammar  and  Library 

Science   5 

Agriculture  1   5 

Civil   Government  and 

South  Dakota  History  5 
Pedagogy  and  Methods  4 

Drawing  II   2 

Penmanship  Methods.  .  1 


Second  Yrear 


All  girls  are  required  to  take  physical  culture  for  two 
hours  per  week. 

The  figures  mean  credit  hours  (semester  hours).  One 
credit  is  given  for  each  hour  of  prepared  work  per  week 
running  through  one  semester,  or  for  two  hours  of  work, 
like  laboratory  work,  music,  drawing,  etc.,  that  does  not 
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require  preparation.  It  follows  from  this  that  "Music.  .  .2" 
above  means  four  hours  of  recitation  per  week  in  music. 

The  subjects  under  the  heading  "Required,"  in  any 
course,  are  those  required  by  law,  or  by  the  school,  for  the 
certificate  given  for  that  course.  The  subjects  under 
"Elective"  are  those  from  which  the  student  may  select 
the  remainder  of  his  twenty  hours  per  semester,  or  for 
which  he  may  substitute  subjects  of  equal  grade  completed 
elsewhere. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  any  elective 
subject  from  a  student  or  a  class  whenever,  in  its  judg- 
ment, it  is  best  for  that  student  or  class  to  take  that  sub- 
ject. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE    (4  Years) 


First  Grade  Certificate.  Admission  Requirements,  8th 
grade  completed. 

First  Year 


First  Semester 
Required: 

Compostiion  and  Liter- 
ature   and  Curfrent 

Events    5 

Physical  Geography.  .  .  5 

Elective:  (Select  10  hours) 

Algebra  1   5 

Latin  I.   .  .   5 

Commercial   Geography  5 

Penmanship  1   3 

Home  Economics  I.   .  .  5 

Manual  Training   4 


Second  Semester 
Required: 

Composition  and  Litera- 
ture    and  Current 

Events    5 

Advanced  Physiology 

and  Hygiene    5 

Elective:  (Select  10  hours) 

Algebra  II   5 

Latin  II   5 

Bookkeeping  1   5 

Penmanship  II  3 

Home  Economics  II.  .  .  5 
Manual  Training   4 


Second  Year 


Required: 

Grammar    5 

Agriculture  1   5 

Music  1   2 

Applied  Chemistry   ...  5 

Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Greek  History    5 

Algebra  III   5 

Caesar    5 

Home  Economics  III. .  .  5 

Zoology    5 

Manual  Training   4 

Mechanical  Drawing.  .  .  2 


Required: 

Grammar   and  Library 


Science   5 

Agriculture  II   5 

Music  II   2 

Elective:  (Select  10  hours) 

Roman  History    5 

Caesar    5 

Home  Economics  IV.  .  5 

Botany    5 

Manual  Training   4 

Advanced  Chemistry  .  .  5 

Mechanical  Drawing  .  .  2 
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Third  Year 


Required: 

Civics  and  S.  Dak.  His- 
tory   5 

Rhetoric  and  Composi- 
tion   5 

Drawing  1   2 

Elective:  (Select  10  hours) 

Geometry  1   4 

Agriculture  III   5 

Cicero   5 

German  1   5 

English  History    5 

Home  Economics  V.  .  .  5 

Manual  Training   4 

Mediaeval  History  ....  5 

Bacteriology    5 


Required: 

Arithmetic    Review  or 

Arithmetic  Methods..  3 
Educational  Psychology  4 

Special  Methods    3 

Methods  in  English.  .  .  5 
Any  elective  or  requir- 
ed   subject    of  pre- 
vious years. 


Required: 

American  History  ....  5 

American  Literature  .  .  5 

Drawing  II   2 

Reading    4 

Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Geometry  II   4 

Agriculture  IV   5 

Cicero    5 

German  II   5 

Astronomy    5 

Home  Economics  VI. .  .  5 

Manual  Training   4 

Modern  History   5 


Required: 

Geography  Review  with 

Methods    3 

General  Methods   4 

Special  Methods    2 

Teaching    7 


Any  elective  or  requir- 
ed subject  of  pre- 
vious years. 


Fourth  Year 
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ADVANCED  COURSE  (6  Years) 
Life  Certificate.    Admission  Requirements,  8th  Grade 
completed. 

First  Year 


First  Semester 

Required: 

Composition  and  Liter- 
ature   and  Current 

Events    5 

Algebra  1   5 

Physical  Geography  .  .  5 

Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Commercial   Geography  5 

Penmanship  1   3 

Home  Economics  I.  .  .  .  5 

Manual  Training   4 

Latin  1   5 

Spanish  1   5 

German  1   5 

Second 

Required: 

Greek  History   5 

Agriculture  1   5 

Chemistry    5 

Music  1   2 

Grammar    5 

Elective: 

Algebra  III   5 

Home  Economics  III. .  .  5 

Zoology  1   5 

Manual  Training   4 

Mechanical  Drawing.  .  .  2 

Caesar    5 

Spanish  III   5 

German  III   5 


Second  Semester 

Required: 

Composition  and  Liter- 
ature   and  Current 

Events    5 

Algebra  II   5 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  5 

Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Bookkeeping  1   5 

Penmanship  II   3 

Home  Economics  II.  .  .  5 

Manual  Training   4 

Latin  II   5 

Spanish  II   5 

German  II   5 

Year 

Required: 

Roman  History    5 

Agriculture  II   5 

Grammar  and  Library 

Science    5 

Music  II   2 

Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Home  Economics  IV.  .  .  5 

Botany  1   5 

Manual  Training   4 

Advanced  Chemistry  .  .  5 

Mechanical  Drawing  .  .  2 

Caesar    5 

Spanish  IV   5 

German  IV   5 
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Third  Year 


Required: 

Rhetoric  and  Composi- 
tion   5 

Civics  and  S.  Dak.  His- 
tory   5 

Geometry  1   4 

Drawing  1   2 

Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Agriculture  III   5 

English  History   5 

Home  Economics  V.  .  .  5 

Manual  Training    4 

Botany  II   5 

Mediaeval  History  ....  5 

Cicero    5 

French  1   5 

Required: 

English  Literature  and 

Debate    5 

Physics   6 

Elective:  (Select  10  hours) 

Virgil    5 

French  III   5 

Geology    5 

Home  Economics  VII. .  5 

Solid  Geometry   4 

Dramatics    3 


Required: 

American   Literature.  .  5 

American  History  ....  5 

Geometry  II   4 

Drawing  II   2 

Reading    4 

Elective: 

Agriculture  IV   5 

Astronomy    5 

Home  Economics  VI. .  .  5 

Manual  Training   4 

Zoology  II   5 

Modern  History   5 

Cicero    5 

French  II   5 

Required: 

English  Literature  and 

Debate    5 

Physics   6 

Political  Economy  ....  5 

Elective:  (Select  5  hours) 

Virgil    5 

French  IV   5 

Bacteriology    5 

Home  Economics  VIII..  5 

Dramatics    3 


Fourth  Year 
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Fifth 

Required: 

Arithmetic    Review  or 

Arithmetic  Methods .  3 

Educational  Psychology  4 

Special  Methods    3 

Methods  in  English ...  5 

Elective    5 

Sixth 

Required: 

Teaching  and  Seminar.  7 

History  of  Education.  .  4 

Elective:  (Select  10  hours) 

Advanced  English  ....  5 

College  Algebra   5 

Advanced  Psychology.  .  5 

Modern  History   5 

Pen  Art    5 

Any  elective  or  required 
subject  of  previous 
years. 


Year 

Required: 

Geography  Review  with 


Methods    3 

General  Methods   4 

Special  Methods    2 

Teaching    7 

Elective    5 


Year 

Required: 

Teaching  and  Seminar.  7 
History  of  Education .  .  4 
Elective:  (Select  10  hours) 
Advanced  English  ....  5 

Trigonometry    5 

Child  Study   5 

Pen  Art    5 

Any  elective  or  required 
subject  of  previous 
years. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES'  COURSE  (1  Year) 


First  Grade  Certificate. 
High  School  Diploma. 

First  Semester 

Methods  in  Arithmetic ...  3 

Methods  in  English   5 

Current  Events    1 

Psychology   4 

Drawing  1   2 

Music  1   2 

Special  Methods    3 


Admission  Requirements, 

Second  Semester 

Methods  in  Geography.  .  .  3 

General  Methods   4 

Special  Methods    2 

Drawing  II   2 

Music  II   2 

Teaching    7 


The  above  are  the  studies  which  must  be  taken  by 
high  school  graduates  who  want  to  get  a  teachers'  certifi- 
cate in  one  year.  In  addition  to  these  studies,  all  other 
subjects  required  by  law  for  a  first  grade  certificate  (see 
page  17)  must  have  been  completed  or  must  be  taken. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSE  (3  Years) 

Commercial  Certificate.  Admission  requirements,  8th 
grade  completed.  Two  lines  of  work  are  offered,  one  lead- 
ing to  a  stenographic  certificate,  and  the  other  to  an  ac- 
countancy certificate.  Subjects  marked  (S)  apply  to  sten- 
ography; those  marked  (A)  apply  to  accountancy;  sub- 
jects not  so  marked  are  required  in  both  lines  of  work. 


First  Year 


First  Semester 
Composition    and  Litera 
ture       and  Current 

Events   5 

Higher  Arithmetic  I.  .  .  .  5 

Spelling    1 

Penmanship  1   3 

Elementary  Typewriting .  2 
(S)  Shorthand  Theory.  .  .  5 
(A)  (Select  5  hrs.) 
Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene   5 

Physical  Geography .  5 
Manual  Training  ...  4 


Second  Semester 
Composition   and  Litera- 
ture      and  Current 

Events    5 

Higher  Arithmetic  II.  .  .  .  5 

Spelling    1 

Penmanship  II   3 

Business  Typewriting  ...  2 
(S)  Advanced  Shorthand 

Theory    5 

(A)     Elementary  Book- 
keeping   5 
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Second 

Grammar    5 

Commercial   Geography.  .  5 

(S)  Shorthand  Dictation 
and  Reading    5 

(S)     Elementary  Book- 
keeping   5 

(S)    Advanced  Business 
Typewriting   2 

(A)  Bookkeeping,  Whole- 
sale Set    5 

(A)   (Select  5  hrs.) 
Advanced  Business 

Type   2 

Chemistry  1   5 

Manual  Training  ...  4 
Zoology    5 

Third 

Rhetoric  and  Composition  5 
Civics  and  S.   Dak.  His- 
tory   5 

Salesmanship  and  Parlia- 
mentary Law   5 

(S)  Advanced  Shorthand.  5 
(S) Advanced  Speed  Type- 
writing   2 

(A)   Bookkeeping,  Bank- 
ing and  Office  Practice  5 


Year 

Grammar  and  Library 
Science    5 

Commercial  Law   5 

(S)  Speed  and  Transcript 
Shorthand    5 

(S)  (Select  one)  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene,  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Chem- 
istry I.,  or  Agriculture 
1   5 

(S)  Speed  Typewriting.  .  2 

(A)  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mission Set    5 

(A)  (Select  one)  Advanc- 
ed Chemistry,  or  Agri- 
culture 1   5 

Year 

Business  English  and  Cor- 
respondence   5 

American  History    5 

(S)  Office  Practice  and 
Wahl  Adding  Machine 
Typewriting   3 

(A)  Bookkeeping,  Cost 
Accountancy,  Manufac- 
turing Set    5 

(S)    (Select   10    hrs.)  (A) 
(Select  5  hrs.) 
Advanced  Shorthand 

II   5 

Advanced    Chemistry  5 

Agriculture  II   5 

American  Literature  5 
Manual  Training.  .  .  4 
Mechanical  Drawing.  2 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SHORT  COURSE 
(3  Years,  18  Weeks  Each) 
No  entrance  requirements. 

Term  opens  November  5,  1917  and  closes  March  22, 
1918. 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  given  in  rotation, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  get  three  years 
of  work  without  repeating  in  any  year  work  which  he  has 
had  before. 

Subjects  marked  (a)  are  for  beginners;  those  marked 
(b)  are  for  advanced  students. 

Course  for  1917-1918 


Agriculture: 

(a)  Soils  and  Farm  Crops   3  hrs. 

(a)  Gardening  and  Fruit  Growing   2  hrs. 

(b)  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Mechanics.  .  3  hrs. 
(b)  Rural  Sanitation  and  Hygiene   2  hrs. 

English   5  hrs. 

Typewriting    2  hrs. 

Civics    3  hrs. 

Manual  Training  2  or  4  hrs. 

Home  Economics   5  hrs. 

Course  for  1918-1919 

Agriculture: 

(a)  Soils  and  Farm  Crops   3  hrs. 

(a)  Gardening  and  Fruit  Growing   2  hrs. 

(b)  Breeding  of  Live  Stock  and  Stock  Judging  3  hrs. 
(b)  Breeding  and  Dairying   2  hrs. 

Business  English   5  hrs. 

Rural  Bookkeeping   5  hrs. 

Manual  Training  2  or  4  hrs. 

Home  Economics   5  hrs. 
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Course  for  1919-1920 

Agriculture: 

(a)  Breeding  of  Live  Stock  and  Stock  Judging  3  hrs. 


(a)  Breeding  and  Dairying   2  hrs. 

(b)  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Mechanics.  .  3  hrs. 
(b)  Rural  Sanitation  and  Hygiene   2  hrs. 

Composition  and  Literature   5  hrs. 

Rural   Arithmetic   5  hrs. 

Manual  Training  2  or  4  hrs. 

Penmanship    3  hrs. 

Home  Economics   5  hrs. 
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VOCATIONAL  COURSE  FOR  DRESSMAKERS  AND 

MILLINERS  (2  Years) 

Leads  to  a  Certificate  of  Efficiency.  Admission  re- 
quirements; Eighth  Grade  Completed. 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 
Composition   and   Litera-  Composition   and  Litera- 
ture      and       Current  ture       and  Current 

Events                              5  Events    5 

Penmanship                         3  Commercial  Arithmetic  I.  5 

Vocational  Work  15  Vocational   Work  15 

Elective: 

Elementary  Typewriting  2 

Second  Year 

Grammar    5     Business  English  and  Cor- 

Commercial  Arithmetic  II.  5        respondence   5 

Vocational   Work   15     Elementary  Bookkeeping.  5 

Vocational   Work   15 
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STATE       NORMAL  SCHOOL 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Subjects  in  Alphabetical  Order 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SHORT  COURSE 

Term  Opens  November  5th,  1917  and  Closes  March 
22nd,  1918 

The  fact  that  many  of  our  young  people  cannot  enter 
school  in  September  and  must  leave  before  June,  on  ac- 
count of  the  press  of  farm  work,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  course  of  study  whereby  anyone  so  handicapped,  and 
wishing  to  prepare  for  teaching  or  for  more  efficient  work 
in  the  home  or  on  the  farm,  may  come  in  for  a  short 
period  each  year  during  the  season  when  work  is  slack, 
and  obtain  elementary  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  and  a  large  number  of  the  subjects  required 
for  the  second  grade  certificate. 

This  is  a  three-year  course,  with  the  work  arranged  so 
that  a  student  may  begin  in  any  year.  Then  by  coming 
back  the  two  successive  winters  may  complete  the  course, 
at  which  time  a  certificate  is  granted  certifying  that  the 
graduate  has  done  satisfactory  work  in  his  studies.  After 
completing  this  course,  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to 
complete  the  remainder  of  the  work  required  for  a  second 
grade  certificate.  If  no  more  schooling  is  possible,  the 
graduate  is  fitted  for  efficient  work  in  the  home  or  on  the 
farm  and  is  an  asset  of  greater  value  to  the  state  than 
if  he  had  never  taken  such  a  course.  Anyone,  old  or 
young,  wishing  instruction  in  the  subjects  offered  may 
take  this  work  and  it  should  appeal  to  many  who  have 
thought  their  school  days  over. 

The  teachers  are  all  specialists  in  their  respective  lines 
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and  the  student  is  not  turned  over  to  assistants,  but  his 
interests  are  considered  of  enough  importance  that  the 
heads  of  departments  are  planning  to  take  the  bulk  of  the 
work. 

This  school  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  give  these 
courses,  the  laboratories  are  large  and  well  equipped  and 
everything  will  be  done  to  make  the  studies  interesting 
as  well  as  beneficial. 

Girls  or  women  wishing  to  do  special  work  in  Home 
Economics  may  elect  other  courses  offered  in  that  depart- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the  director.  In  this  way,  much 
skill  may  be  acquired  in  the  preparation  of  balanced  meals 
and  in  the  construction  of  articles  of  clothing. 

Field  Crops.  Short  course,  first  year,  first  term.  Five 
hours  per  week.  This  is  equivalent  to  Agriculture  I,  sec- 
ond half. 

A  brief  study  of  the  standard  crops;  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  several  legumes,  the  hay  and  pasture  grasses,  the 
tubers  and  their  botanical  relations;  rotation  of  crops,  fer- 
tilization; methods  of  cultivation;  plant  enemies;  weeds, 
smuts,  and  insects.  In  the  laboratory  seeds  are  tested  for 
germination,  grain  varieties  and  troublesome  weeds  are 
studied  as  to  stem,  leaf,  and  seed,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
grain  judging  is  done. 

Text:     Field  Crops,  Wilson  and  Warburton. 

Soils.  Short  course,  first  year,  second  term.  Five 
hours  per  week.  This  is  equivalent  to  Agriculture  I,  first 
half. 

This  course  is  a  brief  study  of  the  elementary  ideas  of 
the  physics  of  the  soil;  its  physical  composition,  formation, 
texture,  moisture,  temperature,  humus  content,  drainage, 
tillage,  and  improvement.  In  the  laboratory  are  performed 
experiments  with  soils  as  to  composition,  texture,  water- 
holding  powers,  water  movements,  moisture,  conservation, 
and  drainage. 

Texts:    Soils  and  Soil  Fertility.    Whitson  and  Walster. 

Gardening  and  Fruit-Growing.  Short  course,  second 
year,  first  term.  Five  hours  per  week.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  Agriculture  III,  second  half. 
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The  subject  of  home  gardening  is  taught  with  the  idea 
in  mind  to  stimulate  a  desire  in  the  student  to  grow  more 
vegetables  for  market  and  home  use.  Special  stress  will  be 
laid  on  the  selection  and  care  of  these  small  fruits  that  are 
adapted  to  Black  Hills'  conditions.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  pruning  fruit,  ornamental,  and  shade  trees;  graft- 
ing; budding  common  fruits;  fertilizing  blossoms;  plant 
propagation;  proper  tree  planting;  enemies  of  plants  and 
trees;  spraying  mixtures  and  their  application. 

There  will  be  special  laboratory  work  in  budding  and 
grafting  and  field  trips  to  near-by  orchards  and  truck  gar- 
dens in  Spearfish  Valley. 

Texts:  Vegetable  Gardening,  Green,  and  Lectures  on 
Fruit-growing,  Green. 

Breeds  of  Live  Stock  and  Stock  Judging.  Short 
course,  second  year,  second  term.    Five  hours  per  week. 

This  is  equivalent  to  Agriculture  II,  first  year. 

The  work  in  breeds  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  domestic  animals  with  reference  to  their 
adaptability  for  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  milk,  and  other 
types  of  production.  The  student  will  be  familiarized  with 
a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  farm 
animals. 

In  stock  judging  the  class  makes  a  study  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  horses,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
Score  cards  will  be  used  by  the  student  until  they  become 
familiar  with  the  scale  of  points.  Stock-judging  trips  will 
be  planned  from  time  to  time  to  neighboring  farms. 

Text:    Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Plum. 

Rural  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.  Short  course,  third 
year,  first  and  second  terms.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Due  to  the  recent  great  advances  in  Hygiene  and  sani- 
tation in  cities,  it  is  often  said  that  the  country  home  is 
less  healthful  than  is  the  modern  city  home.  The  country, 
however,  has  certain  advantages  and  by  the  application  of 
the  best  methods  of  sanitary  engineering,  the  country  home 
should  be  well  nigh  ideal. 

In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  best  methods 
of  sanitary  engineering  and  hygiene  as  far  as  they  are  ap- 
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plicable  to  country  conditions.  The  relative  mortality  from 
various  causes  in  town  and  country,  and  the  prevention  of 
diseases  will  be  considered.  The  location  of  buildings  for 
healthfulness,  the  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  of 
farm  homes,  and  the  principles  of  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation,  together  with  their  application  will  be  studied. 
This  course  should  be  particularly  valuable  to  students  ex- 
pecting to  teach  in  the  rural  schools. 

Dairying.  Short  course,  third  year,  first  term.  Five 
hours  per  week.  This  is  equivalent  to  Agriculture  V,  sec- 
ond half. 

This  course  has  to  do  with  milk,  its  chemical  com- 
position and  physical  properties  so  far  as  they  have  to 
do  with  the  care  of  milk  and  its  creaming;  the  handling  of 
the  separator  and  the  care  of  cream  for  market  or  for 
conversion  into  butter  on  the  farm  and  the  making  of 
butter.  The  testing  of  milk  and  cream  is  especially  empha- 
sized. Home  cheese  and  ice-cream  making  are  also  taught. 
Laboratory  practice  is  required. 

The  directors  of  the  Spearfish  Co-operative  Creamery 
have  kindly  invited-  the  school  to  make  use  of  its  up-to- 
date  and  efficient  plant  and  much  of  the  laboratory  work 
will  be  given  there  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  but- 
ter-maker. 

Texts:  Testing  Milk  and  Its  Products^  Farrington  and 
Woll;  Laboratory  Manual,  G.  L.  Martin. 

Farm  Mechanics.  Short  course,  third  year,  second 
term.  Five  hours  per  week.  This  is  equivalent  to  Agri- 
culture IV,  first  half. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  farm  machinery,  also  the  best  methods  of 
selecting  and  adjusting  machines  for  a  given  piece  of  work. 
Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  farm  mo- 
tors, such  as  windmills  and  gasoline  engines.  The  subject 
of  concrete  will  be  taken  up  and  instruction  given  on  the 
composition,  strength,  and  properties.  Stress  will  be  laid 
on  the  proper  proportioning,  handling,  mixing,  and  curing 
of  concrete  for  construction  useful  on  the  farm. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  will  be  given  exercises 
in  rope  tying  and  splicing,  and  instruction  and  practice  in 
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erecting  different  pieces  of  farm  machinery,  testing  drills, 
corn  planters  and  binders  for  accuracy  in  so  far  as  the 
school  equipment  will  permit.  It  is  planned  that  several 
trips  be  taken  to  the  warehouses  of  some  of  the  local  ma- 
chinery merchants. 

Text:    Agricultural  Engineering,  Davidson. 

Breeding.  Short  course,  third  year,  first  term.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

This  will  be  an  elementary  study  of  the  mechanics  of 
heredity  and  of  not  only  the  longer  established  principles 
of  plant  and  animal  breeding  but  also  some  of  the  newer 
ideas  such  as  the  mutation  theory,  pure  lines,  and  mendel- 
ism.  All  through  the  course  will  be  emphasized  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  these  principles,  special  stress  being 
laid  on  the  type  of  breeding  work  a  farmer  may  expect  to 
do  on  the  farm  as  compared  with  that  to  be  expected  of  an 
experiment  station. 

Text:    Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall. 

Farm  Management.  Short  course,  third  year,  second 
term.    Five  hours  per  week. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  administration  of  the 
farm;  forms  of  land  tenure;  the  farm  unit  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  farming;  selection  of  farm;  planning  of 
farm;  type  of  buildings;  cropping  systems;  farm  equip- 
ment; stocking  the  farm;  cost  accounting;  (see  rural  book- 
keeping course)  ;  and  labor  problems.  This  course  is  es- 
pecially designed  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the 
business  side  of  farming. 

Text:     Farm  Management,  Boss. 

Rural  Arithmetic.  Short  course,  first  year,  second 
term.    Five  hours  per  week. 

In  this  term  the  problems  relating  to  the  business  side 
of  farming  are  considered.  A  few  of  these  problems  are 
a  careful  study  of  the  United  States  land  survey,  with  the 
location  of  real  estate  from  the  description,  and  describing 
particular  tracts;  land  titles  with  the  kinds  and  forms  of 
deeds  in  use  in  this  state;  mortgages  and  other  liens  on 
land  and  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  satisfy  these  liens; 
how  and  where  records  are  kept;  the  applications  of  per- 
centage that  affect  the  farmer,  such  as  the  method  of  as- 
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sessing  and  collecting  taxes  in  South  Dakota,  delinquent 
taxes  and  tax  titles;  bank  deposits  ;  methods  of  transmit- 
ting money;  the  commonest  forms  of  commercial  paper,  as 
bills,  receipts,  drafts,  leases,  chattel  mortgages,  promissory 
notes,  and  bills  of  sale.  A  few  points  on  commercial  law 
of  use  to  the  farmer  are  also  considered. 

Texts:  Miles'  Title  and  Transfers.  Roberts'  Farm- 
ers' Business  Hand  Book;  Bigelow  and  Arnold's  Business 
Arithmetic. 

Rural  Bookkeeping.  Short  course,  second  year,  first 
and  second  terms.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  farmer  has  little  time  for  intricate  bookkeeping 
and  yet  a  first  class  set  of  books  is  indispensable.  It  is 
with  the  hope  of  giving  the  student  of  the  short  course  an 
insight  into  the  principles  of  the  subject  and  a  practical 
knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  keep  a  systematic  rec- 
ord of  his  own  business  that  "farm  accounts"  is  taught. 
The  exercises  are  limited  to  the  business  of  the  farmer  and 
the  forms  given  conform  to  the  best  business  practice. 
As  no  text  book  has  been  found  that  exactly  suits  the 
needs  of  this  class  the  teacher  prepares  the  lessons  in 
hectograph. 

Civics.  Short  course,  first  year,  first  term.  Five 
hours  per  week.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  give  the 
pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  form  and  working  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  based  largely  on  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

Civics.  Short  course,  first  year,  second  term.  Five 
hours  per  week.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
pupil  with  the  government  of  South  Dakota  in  order  to 
prepare  him  to  perform  intelligently  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
of  this  commonwealth. 

English.  Composition  and  Literature.  Short  course, 
first  year,  first  and  second  terms.  Five  hours  per  week. 
Weekly  paragraphs,  short  themes,  and  letter  writing.  The 
themes  and  letters  will  be  correlated  with  the  student's 
other  work.  Spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization  will 
be  emphasized. 

Text:    Brook's  Composition. 
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Home  Economics  I  A.  Elementary  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Study.  Elective.  Short  course,  first  year,  first  and 
second  terms.  Six  hours  per  week.  Three  credit  hours. 
Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  I  B. 

This  course  includes  the  making  of  useful  articles  in- 
cluding the  fundamental  bar,  stitches  the  care  and  repair 
of  clothing,  the  proper  use  and  care  of  a  sewing  machine, 
and  the  construction  of  simple  under  garments.  There  is 
also  given  with  this  the  history  of  textile  manufacture,  the 
processes  involved  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  linen 
cloth,  the  characteristics  of  these  fibers,  and  the  names, 
widths,  prices,  and  uses  of  various  materials  made  from 
them. 

Home  Economics  I  B.  Elementary  Food  Study  and 
Cookery.  Elective.  Short  course,  first  year,  first  and  sec- 
ond terms.    Four  hours  per  week;  two  credit  hours. 

This  course  aims  chiefly  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  work  of  the  kitchen,  emphasis  being  placed  on 
manual  dexterity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  sani- 
tary and  esthetic  ideals  which  relieve  the  drudgery  of  the 
daily  home  tasks.  There  is  an  introductory  study  of  food 
stuffs,  their  classification  according  to  constituents  and  the 
method  of  cooking  best  suited  to  each. 

Home  Economics  II  A.  Elementary  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Study  Continued.  Elective.  Short  course,  second  year, 
first  and  second  terms,  six  hours  per  week.  Three  credit 
hours.    Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  II  B. 

This  course  includes  the  finishing  of  a  three  piece  suit 
of  underwear  started  in  the  previous  semester,  and  the 
making  of  a  simple  wash  dress  using  and  adapting  stand- 
ard commercial  patterns.  Wool  and  silk  form  the  basis  of 
the  textile  study,  their  adulteration  and  substitutions,  tests 
for  selections,  and  comparisons  with  other  fibers  as  to  prac- 
tical hygienic  and  economic  uses. 

Home  Economics  II  B.  Food  Preparation.  Elective. 
Short  course,  second  year,  first  and  second  terms.  Four 
hours  per  week;  two  credit  hours.  Taken  parallel  with 
Home  Economics  II  A. 

This  course  includes  the  production,  manufacture,  and 
composition  of  typical  foods;  their  classification  into  food 
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principles;  the  effect  of  cooking  on  foods,  the  changes  un- 
dergone in  digestion,  and  food  value.  The  laboratory  exer- 
cises are  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  bacteriology 
to  the  cooking  of  typical  foods,  including  experiments  to 
show  the  composition,  properties,  tests  and  changes  pro- 
duced in  food  materials:  (1)  the  study  of  carbohydrates, 
and  the  cooking  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals;  batters 
and  doughs;  bread  making  and  judging;  (2)  the  study  of 
proteins  and  fats,  and  the  cooking  of  eggs,  milk-products, 
meats,  fish,  gelatine,  and  the  preparation  of  beverages  and 
frozen  desserts. 

Home  Economics  VI.  Home  Management.  Elective. 
Short  course,  third  year,  first  and  second  terms.  Ten 
hours  per  week;  five  credit  hours. 

This  course  will  consider:  (1)  The  modern  home, 
including  location  of  the  house,  house  planning  and  con- 
struction, heat,  light  and  ventilation,  plumbing  and  the 
water  supply,  decorating  and  furnishing;  (2)  the  care  of 
the  house,  including  the  source  and  danger  of  dirt  and 
its  removal,  care  of  different  rooms  and  furniture,  laundry 
work,  household  pests,  labor  saving  devices;  (3)  the  care 
of  the  family,  which  will  include  personal  hygiene,  care  of 
children,  and  home  nursing;  (4)  the  economics  of  the 
home,  a  consideration  of  the  family  income  and  its  ex- 
penditure, the  economic  value  of  woman's  labor  in  the 
home,  items  of  the  family  budget  (shelter,  food,  clothing, 
savings  and  personal  life)  and  their  relation  to  standards 
of  living,  woman's  responsibility  as  a  consumer;  (5)  the 
social  importance  of  the  home,  a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  family  as  an  institution  in  the  social  and  industrial 
development  of  community  life,  and  the  influence  of  the 
home  in  shaping  the  ideals  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Sewing  Methods  for  Rural  Teachers.  Class  meets  two 
hours  daily.    Two  credit  hours. 

This  course  is  especially  planned  for  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  sewing  and  wish  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient technique  to  teach  it  in  conjunction  with  their  other 
work.    Useful  and  attractive  articles  will  be  made  to  give 
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practiec  in  the  various  stitches  and  processes.  The  care 
and  manipulation  of  the  sewing  machine  will  be  intro- 
duced with  the  making  of  a  shirt  waist.  Many  topics  re- 
lating to  the  selection  of  clothing  will  be  discussed. 

Dressmaking...  The  equivalent  of  Home  Economics 
II  A.    Class  meets  three  hours  daily.    Three  credit  hours. 

This  course  is  offered  to  all  regardless  of  previous 
training.  It  will  include  the  making  of  (1)  a  tailored 
cotton  or  linen  dress,  and  (2)  the  choice  of  any  of  the 
following  articles,  a  velvet  or  silk  covered  sailor,  a  wool 
skirt,  or  a  silk  shirt  waist.  Discussions  will  cover  tests 
for  the  durability  of  fabrics,  appropriateness,  hygiene,  and 
economy  in  dress. 

Penmanship.  Elective.  Short  course,  third  year,  first 
and  second  terms.  Five  hours  per  week;  three  credit 
hours. 

The  student  may  take  the  work  in  penmanship  as 
outlined  in  the  commercial  subjects  elsewhere  in  this  cat- 
alog providing  his  course  allows  for  him  to  enroll  it  at 
the  same  hour  in  which  the  regular  classes  recite. 

Typewriting.  Elective.  Short  course,  first  year,  first 
and  second  terms.    Five  hours  per  week;  two  credit  hours. 

The  student  may  take  any  work  in  typewriting  out- 
lined in  the  commercial  subjects  elsewhere  in  this  catalog, 
for  which  he  may  be  prepared  by  previous  study  in  type- 
writing. Typewriting  is  largely  individual  work,  and  the 
student  may  go  as  fast  and  cover  as  much  work  as  his 
ability  allows,  altho  a  certain  amount  must  be  completed 
for  credit. 

Text:  Barnes'  Revised  Abridged  Typewriting  In- 
structor. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The  ultimate  aim  of  a  course  in  Agriculture  should  be 
to  teach  that  modern  agriculture  may  offer  as  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  study  as  any  of  the  professions,  and 
to  make  the  farm  the  center  of  interest  and  its  industries 
and  economics,  its  science  and  social  life,  subject  to 
thought  and  study.  The  great  need  of  the  present  is 
teachers  adequately  prepared  to  teach  this  subject  as  a 
"human-interest  subject,"  and  to  bring  the  rural  school 
course  into  harmony  with  farm  life.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  fit  teachers  for  this  great  work,  and  to  educate 
the  young  men  and  women  for  the  life  of  the  farm  home. 

Agriculture  I.  Soils  and  Field  Crops. — Required  in  all 
courses,  second  year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  first  half  of  this  course  includes  a  brief  study  of 
the  elementary  ideas  of  the  physics  of  the  soil;  its  physical 
composition,  formation,  texture,  moisture,  temeprature,  hu- 
mus content,  drainage,  tillage,  and  improvement.  In  the 
laboratory  are  performed  experiments  with  soils  as  to  com- 
position, texture,  water-holding  powers,  water  movements, 
moisture,  conservation,  and  drainage. 

Text:    Soils  and  Soil  Fertility,  Whitson  and  Walster. 

The  latter  half  of  the  term  is  given  over  to  a  brief 
study  of  the  standard  crops;  corn,  oats,  wheat,  the  several 
legumes,  the  hay  and  pasture  grasses,  the  tubers  and  their 
botanical  relations;  rotation  of  crops,  fertilization;  methods 
of  cultivation;  their  enemies;  weeds,  smuts,  and  insects. 
The  following  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory:  testing  seeds 
for  germination,  identification  of  grain  varieties  and  trou- 
blesome weeds  by  stem,  leaf,  and  seed,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  grain  judging. 

Text:    Field  Crops,  Wilson  and  Warburton. 

Agriculture  II.  Animal  Husbandry — Required  in  all 
courses,  second  year,  second  semester.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  brief 
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survey  of  the  subjects  of  breeds,  breeding  management,  and 
feed  of  farm  animals.  The  work  in  breeds  will  con- 
sist of  a  study  of  the  different  types  of  domestic  animals 
with  reference  to  their  adaptability  for  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
or  milk,  and  other  types  of  production.  The  student  will 
be  familiarized  with  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and 
characteristics  of  farm  animals,  a  part  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  animal  breeding.  The  principles  involved  in  the  feeding 
of  farm  animals  will  be  taken  up,  and  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  selection,  care,  and  management  of  the 
dairy  cow. 

Laboratory  Course.  Stock  Judging — This  subject  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  different  types  of  horses,  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Score  cards  will  be  used  by 
the  students  until  they  become  familiar  with  the  scale  of 
points.  Stock  judging  trips  will  be  planned  from  time  to 
time  to  neighboring  farms. 

Butter  fat  tests,  and  butter  making  will  also  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  laboratory  work. 

Text:     Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Plumb. 

Agriculture  III.  Horticulture — Intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced course,  third  year,  first  semester.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

This  course  is  three-fold  in  nature,  comprising  ento- 
mology, landscape  gardening  and  forestry,  and  gardening 
and  fruit-growing.  Entomology  and  landscape  gardening 
and  forestry  and  fruit-growing  the  second  half. 

Entomology:  The  structure,  life  history,  and  classifi- 
cation of  insects  is  taken  up,  and  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  methods  of  controlling  injurious  insects. 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Forestry:  This  is  an  ele- 
mentary and  practical  treatment  of  the  planning,  planting, 
and  care  of  homestead,  orchard,  and  the  growing  of  trees 
for  ornamental  and  economic  purposes. 

Gardening  and  Fruit-growing:  The  subject  of  horn© 
gardening  is  taught  with  the  idea  in  mind  to  stimulate  a 
desire  in  the  student  to  grow  more  vegetables  for  market 
and  home  use.    Special  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  selection 
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and  care  of  these  small  fruits  that  are  adapted  to  Black 
Hills  conditions.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  pruning 
fruit,  ornamental,  and  shade  trees;  grafting;  budding  com- 
mon fruits;  fertilizing  blossoms;  plant  propagation;  proper 
tree  planting;  enemies  of  plants  and  trees;  spraying  mix- 
tures and  their  application. 

Laboratory  and  Field  Work:  Grafting,  budding  iden- 
tification of  neighborhood  trees  and  shrubs;  detection  of 
injurious  insects  and  fungi  and  application  of  remedies. 
Field  trips  to  nearby  orchards  and  truck  gardens  in  Spear- 
fish  Valley. 

Texts:  Packard's  Entomology  for  Beginners;  Green's 
Elements  of  Forestry;  Green's  Lectures  on  Fruit  Growing. 

Agriculture  IV.  Farm  Mechanics,  first  half  of  semes- 
ter, and  Farm  Management,  second  half  of  semester.  Third 
year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Farm  Mechanics:  In  this  course  the  student  is  taught 
the  care  and  management  of  farm  machinery,  also  the  best 
methods  of  selecting  and  adjusting  machines  for  a  given 
piece  of  work.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  farm  motors,  such  as  windmills  and  gasoline  en- 
gines. The  subject  of  concrete  will  be  taken  up  and  in- 
structions given  on  the  composition,  strength,  and  prop- 
erties. Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  proper  proportioning, 
handling,  mixing,  and  curing  of  concrete  for  construction 
useful  on  the  farm. 

Farm  Management:  This  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  administration  of  the  farm;  forms  of  land  tenure;  the 
farm  unit  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  farming;  selection 
of  farm;  planning  of  farm;  type  of  buildings;  cropping 
systems;  farm  equipment;  stocking  the  farm;  cost  account- 
ing; (see  rural  bookkeeping  course) ;  and  labor  problems. 
This  course  is  especially  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
insight  into  the  business  side  of  farming. 

Laboratory  Work:  The  laboratory  work  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  exercises  and  practicums  in  erecting  different 
farm  machines;  testing  drills,  corn  planters,  and  binders 
for  accuracy;  and  exercises  in  rope  tying  and  splicing,  etc. 

The  student  is  also  given  instruction  in  measuring  and 
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in  laying  out  fields,  planning  them,  and  calculating  their 
contents;  running  levels;  to  calculate  and  plat  grades  for 
roads,  irrigation  ditches,  and  to  map  out  farms  and  fields; 
draw  farm  buildings,  and  ventilating  systems;  heating  and 
lighting  systems  on  the  farm. 

Texts:  Farm  Management,  Boss;  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, Davidson. 

Agriculture  V.  Animal  and  Plant  Breeding,  first  half 
of  semester,  and  Dairying,  second  half  of  semester. 

Fourth  year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Animal  and  Plant  Breeding:  This  is  an  elementary 
study  of  the  principles  of  heredity  and  the  practical  meth- 
ods of  breeding  animals  and  plants.  Out-crossing,  in-and- 
in-breeding,  line  breeding,  balanced  breeding,  grade  breed- 
ing, and  the  effects  of  each  are  studied,  also  pedigrees  in 
detail.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  newer  ideas  in  breed- 
ing such  as  the  mutation  theory,  pure  lines,  and  mendel- 
ism.  Some  time  is  also  devoted  to  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution;  cell  division,  reduction  of  chromosomes,  somat- 
aplasm  and  germ-plasm,  and  sex  determination. 

Text:     Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall. 

Dairying:  The  first  part  of  this  course  has  to  do  with 
the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry,  selection,  improve- 
ment, management,  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  followed 
by  a  study  of  dairy  barns  and  drawing  of  the  plans  by 
each  student. 

The  second  part  of  this  course  deals  with  milk,  its 
chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  so  far  as 
they  have  to  do  with  the  care  of  milk  and  its  creaming; 
the  handling  of  the  separator  and  the  care  of  the  cream 
for  market  or  for  conversion  into  butter  on  the  farm  and 
the  making  of  butter.  The  testing  of  milk  and  cream  is 
especially  emphasized.    Laboratory  practice  is  required. 

Texts:  Dairy  Farming,  Eckles  and  Warren;  Testing 
Milk  and  Its  Products,  Farrington  and  Woll;  Laboratory 
Manual,  Martin. 

Agriculture  VI.  Veterinary. — Fourth  year,  second  se- 
mester.   Five  hours  per  week. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student 
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some  practical  knowledge  that  will  better  fit  him  to  intel- 
ligently care  for  live  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  domestic  animals.  The  horse  will 
be  used  as  the  model  and  other  animals  compared  to  it  in 
anatomic  structure.  The  skeleton  of  the  horse  will  be 
studied  in  detail  and  the  attachments  and  positions  of  the 
muscles  on  the  different  bones  will  be  considered.  Then 
the  mode  of  action  and  functions  of  the  muscles  will  be 
taken  up,  and  finally,  the  location  of  the  important  ar- 
teries, veins,  and  larger  nerves. 

The  second  part  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  a 
study  of  the  common  unsoundness  of  the  horse,  wounds, 
and  wound  healing,  and  infectious  diseases.  The  causes  of 
the  unsoundness  of  the  horse  and  the  simple  methods  of 
treatment,  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  in- 
fectious diseases  will  be  given  special  attention. 

Texts:  The  Horse  in  Health  and  Disease,  Hadley. 
Veterinary  Studies  for  Agricultural  Students,  Reynolds. 
Supplemented  by  lectures.  The  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals, by  Sisson,  is  used  as  a  reference. 
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COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 


The  importance  of  a  thoro  business  education  to  young 
men  and  women  of  our  country  can  not  be  overestimated. 
There  is  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  obtained  in  so  short 
a  time  which  will  yield  the  possessor  so  large  a  per 
cent  of  profit.  A  business  education  is  practically  a  neces- 
sity. There  is  a  great  call  for  competent,  conscientious 
business  men.  Commercial  work  is  growing  rapidly  in  fa- 
vor in  all  high  schools  and  many  colleges  grant  credit  for 
commercial  work  done  in  high  schools.  In  view  of  these 
facts  and  in  order  to  prepare  young  people  for  practical 
business  work,  a  thoro,  up-to-date  business  course  of  three 
years  is  offered  by  this  school.  After  completing  this 
course,  students  are  urged  to  continue  in  school  in  the 
Advanced  course,  graduate,  take  specialized  post  graduate 
work  and  become  commercial  teachers.  Young  men  and 
young  women  of  ambition  and  ability  are  invited  to  con- 
sider this  course,  visit  the  school,  and  convince  themselves 
that  high  grade  work  is  done. 

Elementary  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy.  Commer- 
cial course,  first  year,  second  semester;  intermediate 
course,  first  year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  work  consists  of  thoro  drills  on  fundamentals  and 
theory  combined  with  actual  practice.  The  student  re- 
ceives and  gives  checks,  drafts,  notes,  statements,  and 
bills,  and  makes  deposits.  From  these  commercial  papers 
he  makes  his  entries  independently  of  any  other  student 
in  the  class,  and  thus  gradually  develops  self-confidence 
and  independence,  two  valuable  assets  in  business. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  Wholesale  Set.  Com- 
mercial course,  second  year,  first  semester.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

The  transactions  of  this  set  and  accounts  growing  out 
of  them  are  classified  according  to  the  principles  and  rules 
of  modern  accountancy.    The  work  is  strictly  up-to-date. 
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The  trading,  and  profit  and  loss  statements,  statements  of 
resources  and  liabilities,  and  the  other  statements,  analysis 
sheets,  etc.,  conform  strictly  to  the  established  forms  of 
these  statements  employed  by  accountants.  The  ledger 
closing,  the  grouping  of  accounts,  the  use  of  controlling 
accounts,  the  analysis  of  accounts,  the  preparations  of 
various  supplementary  and  supporting  statements  are  given 
special  attention,  and  thoroly  treated.  The  work  illus- 
trates the  partnership  business,  using  the  Cashbook,  Notes- 
payable,  Notes-receivable,  Sales-book,  Purchase-book,  Bank- 
book, ledger,  and  Customer's  Ledger.  Many  new  accounts 
and  special  column  original  entry  books  are  introduced. 
The  latest  improved  method  of  keeping  the  Merchandise 
Account  with  separate  Merchandise  Purchase  and  Merchan- 
dise Sales  Accounts  is  clearly  brought  out.  Extensive  sup- 
plementary drills  in  opening  Partnership  books  and  handl- 
ing all  special  work  relating  to  partnership  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  are  given. 

Corporation  Bookkeeping,  Commission  Set.  Commer- 
cial course,  second  year,  second  semester,  five  hours  per 
week. 

In  this  age  of  incorporation  and  capitalization  it  is 
very  essential  to  be  well  grounded  and  drilled  in  corpora- 
tion bookkeeping  and  accountancy.  A  number  of  new  and 
expedient  books  of  original  entry  are  introduced.  New 
ideas  of  how  to  shorten  the  labor  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  bookkeeper  are  constantly  brought  up. 

Banking  and  Office  Practice.  Commercial  course, 
third  year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  banking  work  includes  the  work  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  a  National  Bank.  It  presents  clearly  all  the 
essentials  and  fundamentals  of  banking,  bookkeeping,  and 
business.  The  study  of  the  "Federal  Reserve  Act,"  and 
the  organization  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and  Branch 
Offices  are  a  part  of  this  course. 

The  Office  Practice  includes  a  thoro  review  of  all 
previous  work  in  bookkeeping  in  a  way  that  places  the 
student  on  his  own  judgment  and  business  ability.  The 
object  is  to  bring  out  a  number  of  different  systems  or 
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methods  of  keeping  books,  preparing  the  student  for  the 
real  office  work. 

Cost  Accountancy,  Manufacturing  Set.  Commercial 
course,  third  year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

"The  manufacturing  set  illustrates  the  science  of  ac- 
countancy, and  the  art  of  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  a 
manufacturing  business  conducted  by  a  corporation  includ- 
ing a  complete  system  of  manufacturing  accounts,  based 
upon  the  cost  method  in  connection  with  a  scientific  system 
of  cost  records,  and  accounts  which  are  interlocked  with 
control  accounts  in  the  general  books;  also  the  voucher 
system  of  recording  accounts  payable." 

Texts:  H.  M.  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 
Budget  System;  Goodyear's  Higher  Accountancy. 

In  this  work  of  bookkeeping  the  student  will  get  such 
training  as  will  enable  him  to  teach  bookkeeping  success- 
fully. The  student  is  given  practical  teaching  work  in  this 
subject  in  the  senior  year. 

Higher  Arithmetic.  Commercial  course,  first  and  sec- 
ond semesters.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Prominence  is  given  to  those  parts  which  are  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  business  men.  One  day  per 
week  is  given  to  rapid  calculation. 

Text:  Elements  of  Business  Arithmetic,  Bigelow  and 
Arnold. 

Commercial  Law.  Commercial  course,  second  year, 
second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  subjects  coming  within  the  limits  of  this  course 
are  contracts,  bills,  notes,  agency,  partnership,  corpora- 
tions, real  property  and  mortgages,  surety  and  guaranty- 
ship,  bailments,  common  carriers,  fire  and  life  insurance, 
and  wills.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  fortify  the  young 
business  man  against  the  "pitfalls  of  the  law,"  and  to  pre- 
pare him  to  exercise  his  own  or  his  employer's  rights  and 
privileges  intelligently. 

Text:    Rowe's  Commercial  Law. 

Penmanship.  Commercial  course,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters.   Five  hours  per  week.    Three  credits. 

Free  and  strong  muscular  movement  is  taught  thruout 
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the  course.  Any  one  completing  this  course  in  business 
writing  doing  the  work  conscientiously  will  without  a 
doubt  be  the  master  of  a  handwriting  which  has  a  com- 
mercial value.  Much  attention  is  given  to  free  movement, 
correct  form,  and  easy  healthful  position. 

Those  students  who  graduate  and  have  mastered  this 
work  in  penmanship,  will  be  qualified  to  be  super- 
visors of  penmanship  in  graded  schools.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  one  can  not  teach  writing  unless  one  learns  to 
write  properly  himself. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  Palmer's 
text  book  of  Business  Writing. 

Penmanship  Method.  Elementary  course,  second  year, 
first  semester;  Intermediate  course,  fourth  year;  first  se- 
mester; Advanced  course,  fifth  year,  first  semester;  Three 
hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.    One  credit. 

Before  any  student  can  get  credit  in  this  work  he 
must  have  a  good  mastery  of  position,  relaxation,  and 
movement  which  are  the  fundamentals  of  good  writing. 

The  best  up-to-date  methods  of  teaching  penmanship 
in  the  grades  are  thoroly  discussed  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Parliamentary  Law.  Commercial  course,  third  year, 
first  semester.    One  hour  per  week. 

The  object  of  presenting  this  subject  is  to  enable  the 
young  man  or  woman  to  understand  the  proceedings  of 
any  deliberative  body  of  which  he  may  be  a  member  and 
be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  same. 

Text:    Robert's  Primer  of  Parliamentary  Law. 

Business  English  and  Correspondence.  Commercial 
course,  third  year,  second  semester.  Five  hours  per  week. 
Five  hours  credit  for  those  who  do  their  work  on  the  type- 
writer; four  hours  only  for  those  who  do  not. 

Study  of  correct  and  effective  composition  of  business 
letters  and  forms.  Typewriting  form,  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  capitalization  are  especially  emphasized. 

Text:  Hagar  and  So  Relle's  Applied  Business  English 
and  Correspondence. 

Shorthand  Theory.  Commercial  course,  first  year,  first 
semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Theory  of  shorthand  begun. 
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Advanced  Shorthand  Theory.  Commercial  course,  first 
year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Shorthand  theory  completed;  reading  and  transcrip- 
tion begun. 

Text:    Van  Sant's  Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand. 

Shorthand  Dictation  and  Reading.  Commercial  course, 
second  year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Theory  reviewed  and  emphasized,  and  especial  accu- 
racy in  execution,  with  a  view  toward  making  students 
capable  of  teaching  the  subject  is  required.  "Word  signs" 
and  "words  distinguished"  practiced  and  learned.  Much 
time  given  to  reading  engraved  and  original  shorthand 
notes.  Dictation  up  to  80  words  per  minute,  and  tran- 
scription continued. 

Texts:  Van  Sant's  Readers,  Van  Sant's  "World's 
Greatest  Short  Stories,"  and  Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dicta- 
tion exercises. 

Transcript  Shorthand.  Commercial  course,  second 
year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Dictation  of  new  material  up  to  100  words  per  min- 
ute; daily  practice  material,  and  daily  transcripts  required. 
Students  fitted  for  office  assistants  and  amanuenses.  Dic- 
taphone used  in  working  up  speed. 

Texts:  Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises; 
Van  Sant's  Advanced  Readers;  Gregg  Dictation  Studies; 
and  others. 

N.  B.  Advanced  students  wishing  to  complete  the 
above  four  courses  in  shorthand  in  one  year,  may  do  so  by 
taking  double  work,  and  spending  extra  time  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Advanced  Shorthand.  Commercial  course,  third  year, 
first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Advanced  dictation  and  transcription,  including  com- 
mercial and  law  forms  and  "straight  matter"  up  to  a  speed 
of  125  words  per  minute,  new  material. 

Advanced  Shorthand,  Elective.  Commercial  course, 
third  year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Students  in  these  two  last  courses  are  called  upon  by 
different  teachers  to  act  as  private  stenographers  for  them, 
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and  are  often  in  demand  outside  of  the  school  to  do  sten- 
ographic work.  Advanced  dictation,  transcription,  taking 
of  lectures,  sermons,  and  minutes  of  meetings.  Students 
prepared  for  Civil  Service  examinations.  Speed,  150  words 
per  minute. 

Texts:  Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises;  The 
Students'  Practice  Book,  Wiley. 

The  Munson  system  of  Phonography  is  taught.  This 
system  has  stood  the  test  for  half  a  century  before  the 
public,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  by  expert  sten- 
ographers and  court  reporters  everywhere.  It  is  not  a 
"quick-to-learn"  system,  but  is  one  which  meets  all  re- 
quirements of  speed  and  legibility  when  well  learned.  It 
is  the  only  system  of  shorthand  taught  in  all  the  Chicago 
high  schools.  Capable  students  are  thoroly  prepared  for 
office  positions  or  Civil  Service,  and  will  also  be  competent, 
after  some  practical  experience  in  an  office,  practice  teach- 
ing in  shorthand,  and  graduation  from  the  Teaching 
course  in  the  Normal,  to  teach  the  subject  well. 

Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency.  Commercial 
course,  third  year,  first  semester.    Four  hours  per  week. 

Everyone  is  a  salesman — either  of  his  wares,  or  of  his 
services,  and  he  should  know  how  to  present  his  wares  to 
the  public.  Hugh  Chalmers  says,  "Salesmanship  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  making  the  other  fellow  feel  as  you  do 
about  the  goods  you  have  to  sell."  Character  building, 
personality,  efficiency,  the  value  of  time,  and  the  mental 
law  of  sale,  together  with  practical  applications  of  the 
methods  learned,  will  be  presented  in  this  course. 

Text:  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency,  Knox. 
Up  to  date  magazines  on  business,  and  many  reference 
books  are  used  in  this  course. 

Spelling.  Commercial  course,  first  year,  first  and  sec- 
ond semesters.  Two  hours  per  week.  One  hour  credit 
for  each  of  two  semesters,  providing  an  average  grade  of 
90%  is  made. 

Nowhere  is  correct  spelling  of  more  importance  than 
in  the  commercial  world.  A  person  that  cannot  spell  at 
least  90%  of  his  words  correctly  should  not  be  recom- 
mended in  the  commercial  or  teacher's  profession,  hence 
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the  90%  average  requirement.  If  a  student  fails  to  make 
a  grade  of  90%  for  each  of  two  semesters,  he  must  con- 
tinue in  the  spelling  class  until  he  does,  and  is  not  given  a 
commercial  certificate  at  the  end  of  three  years  unless  he 
has  his  credits  in  spelling. 

Text:    "Words"  by  SoRelle. 

Elementary  Typewriting.  Commercial  course,  first 
year,  first  semester.  Five  hours  per  week,  two  credit 
hours. 

A  course  in  business  typewriting  in  which  any  student, 
whether  commercial  or  not,  who  wishes  to  master  the  rudi- 
ments of  touch  typewriting,  may  be  accommodated.  The 
equivalent  of  eighteen  lessons  in  Barnes'  Instructor,  and 
a  speed  of  18  words  per  minute  on  copy  is  required  for 
credit. 

Business  Typewriting.  Commercial  course,  first  year, 
second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week,  two  credit  hours. 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in  the  first  semester,  to 
finish  the  equivalent  of  thirty-three  lessons  in  Barnes'  In- 
structor. Dictation,  memory  work,  and  speed  drill.  A 
speed  of  28  words  per  minute  on  copy  is  required  for 
credit. 

Advanced  Business  Typewriting.  Commercial  course, 
second  year,  first  semester.  Five  hours  per  week,  two 
credit  hours. 

Barnes'  Instructor  completed.  In  this  course  the  stu- 
dent becomes  familiar  with  different  typewriting  forms, 
such  as  tabulating,  outlining,  legal  forms,  original  manu- 
script copy,  etc.  A  speed  of  35  words  per  minute  on  copy 
is  required  for  credit. 

Texts:  Barnes's  Revised  Abridged  Touch  Typewriting 
Instructor.  Fritz-Eldridge  Expert  Typewriting;  Van  Sant's 
Manual  of  Touch  Typewriting.    Rational  Typewriting. 

Speed  Typewriting.  Commercial  course,  second  year, 
second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week,  two  credit  hours. 

Repetition  practice  on  words,  sentences,  and  copy. 
Phonograph  and  voice  dictation.  Typewriter  company 
tests  for  speed  and  accuracy  given.  One  hour  credit  given 
for  Remington  Primary  test,  25  words  per  minute  for  ten 
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minutes,  with  not  more  than  five  errors.  One  hour  credit 
given  for  40  word  test,  any  typewriter,  International  rules. 

Advanced  Speed  Typewriting,  Elective.  Commercial 
course,  third  year,  first  semester.  Five  hours  per  week, 
two  credit  hours. 

Continuation  of  work  commenced  in  speed  typewrit- 
ing. Typewriter  company  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy 
given.  One  hour  credit  for  50  words  per  minute,  any 
typewriter,  International  rules.  One  hour  credit  for  60 
words  per  minute,  any  typewriter,  International  rules. 
Preparatory  to  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Office  Pratcice  and  Wahl  Adding  Machine  Typewriting. 
Commercial  course,  third  year,  second  semester.  Five 
hours  per  week,  three  credit  hours. 

Required  of  all  students  taking  shorthand.  This 
course  consists  mainly  of  stenographer's  office  practice,  in- 
cluding filing,  card  indexing,  stenciling,  mimeographing, 
hektographing,  and  office  routine  in  general.  Transcrip- 
tion of  shorthand  notes,  dictation,  memory,  and  copy  work 
continued  to  end  of  semester.  The  student  learns  the  ru- 
diments of  Wahl  Adding  Machine  operation  in  the  third 
semester  of  typewriting;  in  this  semester  he  is  given  a 
speed  and  accuracy  course  on  this  most  valuable  of  ma- 
chines. 

Typewriting  speed  required  for  completing  commercial 
stenographic  course,  50  words  per  minute. 

Texts:  Lyon  &  Carnahan's  Stenographic  Business 
Practice  Budget;  SoRelle's  Stenographer's  Office  Practice 
Set. 

N.  B.  The  four  hours  for  Elementary  and  Business 
Typewriting,  and  one  for  half  of  Advanced  Business  Type- 
writing, or  the  25  word  test  in  Speed  Typewriting,  will  be 
all  anyone  expecting  a  teacher's  certificate,  outside  of  the 
Commercial  Teachers'  course,  will  be  allowed  towards  grad- 
uation. 

DRAWING 

Drawing  for  many  years,  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, has  been  considered  an  important  means  of  self 
expression;  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time. 
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Self  expression  might  well  be  termed  one  side  of  its  esthetic 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  its  commercial  value  in  its 
close  relation  to  most  manufactured  articles,  and  to  all 
constructions,  including  buildings,  bridges,  and  immense 
engineering  operations,  is  too  well  known  to  require  dis- 
cussion. Its  importance  in  the  "world  of  men"  gives 
drawing  a  marked  place  in  school  curriculum. 

Nature  Study,  Decorative  Arrangement  and  Perspec- 
tive, more  or  less  Elementary.  Elementary  course,  sec- 
ond year,  first  semester;  intermediate  course,  third  year, 
first  semester;  advanced  course,  third  year,  first  semester. 
Four  hours  per  week,  two  credit  hours. 

Simple  presentation  of  growing  things,  including 
weeds,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  given  enclosures.  First  principles  in  out-of-doors 
sketching,  composition,  and  illustration.  Perspective  in 
the  round  and  angular  perspective,  as  shown  in  model 
forms  and  familiar  objects  including  buildings  and  house- 
hold furniture  of  simple  construction. 

Mediums  employed,  pencil,  ink,  and  crayon. 

Color  Theory  and  Values,  Nature  Study,  Decorative 
Arrangement,  and  Figure  Drawing.  Elementary  course, 
second  year,  second  semester;  intermediate  course,  third 
year,  second  semester;  advanced  course,  third  year,  sec- 
ond semester.    Four  hours  per  week;  two  credit  hours. 

Plain  "washes,"  landscape  composition,  and  flowers. 
Elementary  pose  sketching. 

Mediums  employed,  watercolor,  ink,  and  pencil. 

Landscape,  Flowers,  Fruit,  Conventional  Design.  In- 
termediate course,  fourth  year,  first  semester;  advanced 
course,  fourth  year,  first  semester.  Two  hours  per  week, 
one  credit  hour. 

Landscape  and  flowers  in  fall  coloring,  and  in  flat 
monochrome  wash,  poster  effect.  Fruit  studies  in  water- 
color.  Conventional  design  from  weed  and  flower  motifs, 
executed  in  watercolor  and  monochrome  wash. 

Landscape,  Perspective,  and  Poster  Work.  Interme- 
diate course,  fourth  year,  second  semester;  advanced 
course,  fourth  year,  second  semester.  Two  hours  per 
week;  one  credit  hour. 
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Winter  landscape  in  charcoal,  water  color,  and  mono- 
chrome. Selected  model  forms,  and  objects  based  on  them, 
drawn  in  pencil  and  crayon.    Advertising  posters. 

Methods.  Intermediate  course,  fourth  year,  second 
semester,  nine  weeks;  advanced  course,  fifth  year,  second 
semester,  nine  weeks.  Two  hours  per  week;  one  credit 
hour. 

This  class  offers  preparation  for  teaching  drawing  in 
the  grades.  Methods  of  planning  outlines,  suggestions  in 
regard  to  materials,  their  care,  distribution,  and  use  are 
discussed.  Lessons  are  givin  in  connection  with  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  intelligence  of  the  child  may  be  reached, 
and  his  interest  claimed.  The  field  covered  by  these  les- 
sons embraces  the  drawing  objects  presented  in  the  inter- 
mediate course.  They  are  taken  up  as  fully  as  the  limited 
time  will  allow. 

Practical  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  laws  governing 
elementary  perspective,  is  postively  required  for  admission 
to  this  class. 

Mechanical  Drawing 

This  is  a  part  of  the  manual  training  course. 

No  one  can  be  a  good  mechanic  without  a  thoro  train- 
ing in  this  branch  of  applied  mathematics.  It  strengthens 
inventive  and  constructive  ability,  and  developes  a  love  for 
systematic,  precise,  and  neat  work,  all  of  which  are  es- 
sential elements  in  the  make  up  of  a  good  artisan,  whether 
his  operations  be  in  the  various  fields  of  engineering  or  in 
the  mechanics  of  other  activities. 

Working  Drawings.  Elementary  course,  first  year, 
first  semester.  Intermediate  course,  first  year,  second  se- 
mester.   Four  periods  per  week,  two  credits. 

The  use  and  care  of  the  drawing  instruments  are  em- 
phasized. The  study  of  geometric  constructions,  working 
drawings  and  their  underlying  principles  are  the  principal 
part  of  this  course.  Five  plates  of  geometric  constructions 
and  five  of  working  drawing  are  required. 

Orthographic  Projections.  Intermediate  course,  first 
year,  second  semester.    Four  periods  per  week,  two  credits. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  making 
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special  study  of  orthographic  projections.  Five  plates  are 
required. 

Orthographic  Projections  —  Sections.  Intermediate 
course,  second  year,  first  semester.  Four  periods  per 
week,  two  credits. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  orthographic  projections. 
Five  plates  are  required. 

Orthographic  Projections — Penetrations.  Intermediate 
course,  second  year,  second  semester.  Four  periods  per 
week,  two  credits. 

This  is  a  study  of  right  and  oblique,  regular  and  ir- 
regular penetrations  in  orthographic  projections.  Five 
plates  required. 

Throughout  these  courses,  exercises  in  lettering  and 
cover  designing  are  given  as  part  of  the  work. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  Psychology.  Elementary  course,  second 
year,  first  semester.    Four  hours  per  week. 

The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  somewhat  with  a 
knowledge  of  mind  and  how  it  may  be  developed  to  the 
best  purpose.  "One  who  is  to  be  a  good  teacher  must  have 
among  other  things  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind."  "The  laws  of  psychology  furnish  many  rules 
for  teaching."  "Psychology  places  the  work  of  the  teacher 
upon  a  rational  and  scientific  basis." 

Educational  Psychology.  Advanced  course,  junior 
year,  one  semester.  Four  hours  per  week.  This  course  is 
primarily  the  study  of  psychological  principles  and  their 
application  to  education.  A  systematized  note-book  of  out- 
side reference  is  kept.  This  supplementary  reference  work 
deals  not  only  with  the  application  of  psychology  to  teach- 
ing but  to  the  individual  life.  To  be  an  efficient  teacher, 
not  only  must  there  be  knowledge  of  the  pupil  but  also 
knowledge  of  one's  self,  a  knowledge  which  improves  the 
teacher's  attitude  toward  school  and  children  by  bringing 
her  in  harmony  with  the  work. 

Text:  Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  School- 
room, with  many  other  standard  texts  as  references. 

Child  Study.     Advanced  course,  senior  year,  second 
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semester.  Five  hours  per  week.  The  study  of  the  main 
features  in  the  development  of  the  child  is  pursued  by 
the  child  nature  which  have  a  particular  bearing  upon 
the  assigned  reading  and  outline  plan.  Those  features  in 
the  child  nature  which  have  a  particular  bearing  upon 
the  learning  process  and  upon  discipline  are  emphasized. 
The  results  of  some  fairly  exhaustive  investigation  and  re- 
search along  some  educational  lines  are  embodied  in  a 
thesis. 

Advanced  Psychology.  Advanced  course,  senior  year, 
first  semester.  Five  hours  per  week.  In  this  course  the 
cultural  and  educational  phases  of  the  subject  are  about 
equally  emphasized.  The  class  is  conducted  as  a  sort  of 
round  table  where  the  class  members  talk  freely  of  their 
own  experiences  and  observations  touching  the  topics  under 
discussion. 

Text:    James'  Psychology,  Briefer  Course. 

Experimental  Psychology.  This  course  is  an  elective, 
meeting  two  hours  a  week,  giving  two  credits.  It  alter- 
nates with  Advanced  Psychology  and  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy is  a  prerequisite. 

PEDAGOGY 

Elementary  Pedagogy  and  Teaching.  Elementary 
course,  second  year,  second  semester.  Three  hours  per 
week.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  impress  the  pro- 
spective teacher  with  a  true  conception  of:  (a)  the  dignity 
of  teaching;  (b)  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  teacher; 
(c)  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil  and  to  the 
community;  (d)  the  extent  and  relative  importance  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  teacher's  work;  and  (e)  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  conduct  a  successful  school.  As  a  part  of  this 
course  some  time  is  given  to  the  writing  of  plans  and 
conducting  of  recitations.  Texts:  Sabin's  Common  Sense 
Didactics  and  Lincoln's  Everyday  Pedagogy. 

Methodology.  Intermediate  Course,  fourth  year,  sec- 
ond semester;  advanced  course,  fifth  year,  second  semester. 
Four  hours  per  week. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  foundations  and  principles  of 
method.    Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching,  McMurry's  How  to 
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Study,  Strayer's  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process 
are  used  as  texts.  Careful  consideration  of  methods  of 
subjects  taught  in  the  elemetary  school  is  given  and  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  observation  of  classes  taught  by 
teachers  of  the  Normal  Training  Department. 

Teaching.  All  graduates  of  the  Professional  Course 
are  required  to  teach  one  hour  daily  for  three  semesters 
in  the  Training  Department.  Students  working  for  a  first 
grade  certificate  are  required  to  teach  one  semester.  Work 
is  planned  so  as  to  give  each  practice  teacher  experience 
in  three  departments,  thus  affording  a  broader  outlook  of 
educational  principles  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  children.  Each  teacher's  work  is  carefully  super- 
vised and  individual  weekly  conferences  are  held  with  the 
training  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  correct  organization 
and  presentation  of  such  subject  matter  as  she  is  using, 
and  an  inteligent  study  of  the  children  in  her  class. 

Two  seminars  are  held  each  week.  Each  critic  teacher 
meets  once  a  week  with  her  practice  teachers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  discussions  of  methods  of  all  subjects  taught 
in  the  grades.  The  other  period  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
folk  games  and  dances,  formal  gymnastics  and  games  suit- 
able for  schoolroom  and  playground.  Teachers  are  trained 
in  this  most  necessary  part  of  school  work — the  super- 
vision of  the  play  of  children. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.  Advanced 
course,  senior  year,  first  semester.    Pour  hours  per  week. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course,  first,  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  have  been  the  chief  aims,  materials,  methods,  and 
results  of  education  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  the  present  time;  second,  to  create  a  deep  interest 
in  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  educators;  third,  to 
study,  in  the  light  of  the  past  and  present  legitimate  aims, 
materials,  methods,  and  results  of  present  day  education. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.  Advanced 
course,  senior  year,  second  semester.  Pour  hours  per 
week.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  continued  as 
above. 
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HISTORY,   CIVICS,   AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

This  department  offers  ten  courses  which  aim  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  the  world's  history  from  pre-historic 
times  to  the  present  day.  The  text  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  is  used  simply  as  a  guide  for  collateral  readings, 
topical  reports,  and  class  discussions.  It  is  expected  that 
each  student  will  make  good  use  of  the  library  and  reading 
room. 

Greek  History.  Intermediate  course,  second  year,  first 
semester.  Advanced  course,  first  year,  first  semester.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  from  pre-historic 
times  to  the  Roman  conquest.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  development  of  the  city  state,  and  to  the  conditions 
which  make  the  Greeks  so  important  in  the  civilization  of 
the  world. 

A  study  of  the  story  of  the  oriental  peoples,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  is  taken  up  before  the 
Greek  history  proper  is  begun. 

Text:  West's  Ancient  World,  Part  I,  Greece  and  the 
East.  Davis'  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  Part  I,  used  as 
source  book. 

Roman  History.  Intermediate  course,  second  year, 
second  semester.  Advanced  course,  first  year,  second  se- 
mester. 

A  general  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  time  of  the 
Germanic  invasions.  A  comparative  study  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  made  and  the  gifts  of  the  Romans  to  civ- 
ilization is  emphasized. 

Texts:  West's  Ancient  World,  Part  II,  Rome  and  the 
West.    Supplementary  readings. 

The  Outlook  Magazine  is  used  in  class  from  week  to 
week  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  history. 

Mediaeval.  Intermediate  and  advanced  courses,  third 
year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

A  general  survey  of  the  three  periods:  Dark  Ages; 
Age  of  Revival,  and  Era  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Text:     Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  Sup 
plementary   readings    required.     Robinson's    Reading  in 
European  History  used  in  the  source  work. 
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Modern  History.  Intermediate  and  advanced  courses, 
third  year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

A  general  course  covering  the  period  from  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  to  the  present  time;  including  a  study  of 
The  Era  of  the  Political  Revolution;  The  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Napoleonic  Era;  The  Restoration  of  1815  and 
the  Democratic  Reaction.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
will  be  taken  up  the  Eastern  Question  and  Present  Day 
International  Relations. 

Text:     Meyer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

The  text  is  used  simply  as  a  basis  for  supplementary 
reading. 

Review  of  U.  S.  History.  Elementary  course,  second 
year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  work  is  to  fill  the  subject  with 
human  content  and  give  the  student  a  living  interest  in 
the  social  and  industrial  forces  that  have  made  the  nation 
what  it  is.  Thruout  the  course,  the  student  is  led  to  look 
for  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  it  exists  between 
events  and  between  the  periods  of  our  history. 

English  History.  Intermediate  and  advanced  courses, 
third  year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

To  the  American  student  two  phases  of  English  His- 
tory are  especially  valuable.  First,  that  which  tells  of  the 
social,  political,  industrial,  and  religious  conditions  which 
have  shaped  England's  thot  and  life  as  it  is  expressed  in 
English  literature;  second,  that  which  shows  the  growth 
of  the  English  constitution  and  its  effects  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  These  two  phases  are  em- 
phasized in  the  work  in  English  History.  Collateral  read- 
ing is  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Current  history  is 
studied. 

Texts:  Larned's  History  of  England,  Higginson  and 
Channing's  History  of  England. 

American  History.  Intermediate  and  advanced  courses 
third  year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

In  this  study  of  American  history  the  aim  is  to  show 
that  human  activity  in  political,  industrial,  social,  and  edu- 
cational fields,  rightly  directed,  makes  a  nation  truly  great. 
The  responsibility  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  is  em- 
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phasized.  The  background  of  European  history  is  carefully 
kept  in  view  so  that  the  student  may  see  this  responsibility 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  realize  the  important  relations 
our  country  bears  to  all  others.  Special  reports  on  assigned 
topics  are  required;  also  wide  collateral  reading  from 
source  books  and  special  reference  works.  Current  history 
is  studied. 

Text:    James  and  Sanford's  American  History. 

History  of  South  Dakota.  Elementary,  intermediate 
and  advanced  courses,  first  and  second  semesters.  One 
hour  per  week  or  its  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  map  of  the  state  is  made  first  as  a 
foundation.  The  history  is  taught  in  considerable  detail 
beginning  with  the  savage  aborigines  and  noting  their  slow 
but  steady  transformation  into  good  American  citizens;  be- 
ginning with  a  wild  ungoverned  territory  over  which 
the  buffalo  and  Indian  alike  roamed  at  will  and  following 
it  thru  its  various  vicissitudes  of  development  to  a  prosper- 
ous commonwealth.  No  subject  can  be  more  in  place  to 
devote  some  time  to;  for  whatever  is  to  be  the  future  call- 
ing of  a  citizen  of  this  state  he  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  has  been  accomplished  within  her  bounds  and 
who  has  accomplished  it,  in  learning  what  have  been  her 
problems  and  how  they  have  been  solved,  and  what  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  ones  yet  to  be  grappled  with. 

Civics.  Intermediate  and  advanced  courses,  third 
year;  elementary  course,  second  year,  first  and  second 
semesters.    Four  hours  per  week  or  its  equivalent. 

The  government  of  the  state  is  taught  first,  being  pre- 
sented as  inductively  as  seems  practicable,  beginning  with 
local  forms  of  government  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
student.  While  the  history  of  our  government  and  its 
form  are  not  neglected,  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  its  actual 
operation.  To  this  end  the  students  are  encouraged  thru 
frequent  discussion  of  related  current  topics  to  become  in- 
formed concerning  the  administration  of  both  state  and 
federal  government;  and  to  come  to  understand  the  live 
political  issues  of  the  day  and  the  differences  in  the  pol- 
icies of  the  leading  political  parties.  Thru  it  all  the  effort 
is  made  to  teach  true  patriotism  and  the  responsibility  of 
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citizenship.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  sub- 
scribe for  "Current  Events." 

Texts:  Forman's  Advanced  Civics  and  Johnson's  Civil 
Government  of  South  Dakota. 

Political  Economy.  Advanced  Course,  fourth  year, 
second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

This  subject  is  admirably  adapted  to  round  out  and 
complete  the  course  in  history.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
we  are  living  in  an  economic  era.  Great  economic  prob- 
lems exist  today  which  rising  generations  must  solve.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  students  have 
their  interest  aroused  and  that  they  may  attain  a  reliable 
understanding  of  its  fundamental  principles.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  accomplish  this  result.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  rural  economics. 

Constant  reference  to  current  periodicals  and  to  recent 
works  bearing  on  these  principles  and  problems  is  required. 
The  library  is  fully  equipped  with  such  periodicals  and 
books.  Among  the  books  is  a  standard  dictionary  on 
political  economy.  One  of  the  texts  used  in  class  work  is 
"Rural  Economics,"  by  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Harvard 
University. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

For  many  years  home  economics  has  been  gaining 
recognition  both  in  the  educational  world  and  in  the  affairs 
of  community  interest.  Its  value  to  the  girls,  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  whom  keep  house  at  some  time,  need  hardly 
be  mentioned.  The  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  sanita- 
tion, and  the  complex  conditions  of  manufacture  and  mar- 
ket, necessitate  training  the  homemaker  so  that  she  may 
fulfill  her  economic  position  in  the  world  intelligently.  Her 
field  of  endeavor  is  no  longer  limited  by  the  four  walls  of 
her  home.  Her  interest  must  reach  out  to  the  larger  world 
problems  of  labor  and  sanitation.  She  must  learn  to  feel 
a  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  all  who  labor  to  produce  the  goods  which  she  uses.  At 
the  same  time  she  must  be  aided  in  finding  the  balance  be- 
tween expenditure  and  the  requirements  and  luxuries  of 
the  life  of  her  household. 
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Probably  ninety  per  cent  of  our  girls  and  women  also 
enter  some  profession  or  remunerative  occupation  before 
marriage,  and  to  these  home  economics  offers  a  wide  range 
of  choice.  Dormitory  and  institutional  managers,  profes- 
sional and  visiting  housekeepers,  dietitians,  food  and  sani- 
tary inspectors,  architects,  home  decorators,  costume  de- 
signers, textile  experts,  these  represent  but  a  few  of  the 
many  occupations  open  to  the  progressively  trained  and 
educated  woman. 

While  this  course  is  planned  largely  with  the  view  of 
preparing  teachers,  its  chief  aim  is  to  present  as  broad  and 
comprehensive  a  view  of  household  matters  as  the  limited 
time  which  the  girls  may  devote  to  this  work  will  permit. 
Special  concessions  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to  do 
special  work  in  foods  and  nutrition,  home  management, 
dress-making,  millinery  or  school  supervision. 

Courses  in  Textiles  and  Clothing  are  lettered  A.  and 
courses  in  Foods  and  Nutrition  are  lettered  B.  A  fee  of 
$2.00  per  semester  will  be  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of 
supplies. 

Home  Economics  I.  A.  Elementary  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Study.  Elective  in  any  semester  of  the  first  four  years. 
Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  I.  B.  Six  hours  per 
week.    Three  credit  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  making  of  useful  articles  in- 
volving the  fundamental  hand  stitches,  the  care  and  repair 
of  clothing,  the  proper  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine, 
and  the  construction  of  simple  unfitted  garments.  Paral- 
leled with  this  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  textile  manu- 
facture, the  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  linen  cloth,  the  characteristics  of  these  fibres,  and  the 
names,  widths,  prices,  and  uses  of  various  materials  made 
from  them,  together  with  tests  for  durability. 

Home  Economics  I.  B.  Elementary  Pood  study  and 
Cookery.  Elective  in  any  semester  of  the  first  four  years. 
Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  I.  A.  Four  hours 
per  week.    Two  credit  hours. 

This  course  aims  chiefly  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  work  of  the  kitchen.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  sanitary  and  aesthetic  ideals   which   relieve  the 
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drudgery  of  the  daily  home  tasks.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tory study  of  food  stuffs,  their  classification  according  to 
constituents,  and  the  method  of  cooking  best  suited  to  each. 

Home  Economics  II.  A.  Elementary  Clothing  and 
Textile  Study,  continued.  Elective  in  any  semester  of  the 
first  four  years.  Prerequisite  Home  Economics  I.  A.  Taken 
parallel  with  Home  Economics  H.  B.  Six  hours  per  week. 
Three  credit  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  making  of  a  crepe  kimono, 
and  a  simple  wash  dress  using  and  adapting  standard  com- 
mercial patterns.  Wool  and  silk  form  the  basis  of  textile 
study,  their  adulterations,  and  substitutions,  tests  for  de- 
tection; comparison  of  all  fibres  as  to  practical,  hygienic, 
and  economic  uses. 

Home  Economics  II.  B.  Food  Preparation.  Elective 
in  any  semester  of  the  first  four  years.  Prerequisite,  Home 
Economics  I.  B.  Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  II. 
A.    Four  hours  per  week.    Two  credit  hours. 

The  production,  manufacture,  and  composition  of  typ- 
ical foods;  their  classification  into  food  principles;  the 
effect  of  cooking  on  foods,  the  changes  undergone  in  diges- 
tion, and  food  value.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  bacteriology  to  show 
the  composition,  properties,  tests  and  changes  produced 
in  food  materials:  (1)  the  study  of  carbohydrates,  and 
the  cooking  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals;  batters  and 
dough;  bread  making  and  judging;  (2)  the  study  of  pro- 
teins and  fats,  and  the  cooking  of  eggs,  milk,  milk-prod- 
ucts, meats,  fish,  gelatine,  and  the  preparation  of  bever- 
ages and  frozen  desserts. 

Home  Economics  III.  A.  Intermediate  Clothing 
Course.  Elective  in  any  semester  of  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  years.  Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  I.  A.  and 
II.  A.  Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  III.  B.  Six 
hours  per  week.    Three  credit  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  making  of  a  wool  shirt  or 
dress,  and  one  other  seasonable  garment;  the  history  of 
costume;  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  art, 
hygiene,  and  economics  to  problems  of  modern  dress. 
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Home  Economics  III.  B.  Home  Cookery  and  Table 
Service.  Elective  in  any  semester  of  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  years.     Prerequisites,  Home  Economics,  I.  B.  and 

II.  B.  Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  III.  A.  Four 
hours  per  week.    Two  credit  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  practice  in  home 
cookery.  It  will  include  the  study,  planning,  and  cooking 
of  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners,  suppers,  and  other  forms 
of  refreshment.  Essentials  in  the  diet,  the  factors  of  time, 
labor,  and  cost  in  relation  to  food  preparation,  care  and 
furnishing  of  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  table  serv- 
ice, will  be  considered. 

Home  Economics  IV.  A.  Advanced  Dressmaking  and 
Embroidery.  Elective  in  any  semester  of  the  third  or 
four  years.  Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  I.  A.,  II.  A. 
and  III.  A.  Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  IV.  B. 
Six  hours  per  week.    Three  credit  hours. 

This  course  will  include  more  advanced  costume  de- 
sign, the  making  of  an  afternoon  or  evening  dress  of  voile, 
mull,  or  silk,  using  dress  forms  rather  than  patterns,  and 
practice  in  various  kinds  of  embroidery  on  small  articles. 

Home  Economics  V.  A.  Millinery.  Elective  in  any 
semester  of  the  third  of  fourth  years.  Prerequisites,  Home 
Economics  I.  A.,  II.  A.,  III.  A.,  and  IV.  A.  Also  open  to 
students  of  other  departments,  without  prerequisites. 
Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  V.  B.  Four  hours 
per  week.    Two  credit  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  making  and  covering  of 
frames;  the  preparation  of  trimmings,  such  as  bows,  silk 
flowers,  shirrings,  and  milliner's  folds;  and  the  making 
and  trimming  of  a  silk  or  velvet  covered  hat,  a  straw  hat, 
and  one  other  type. 

Home  Economics  IV.  B.  and  V.  B.  Nutrition  and  Food 
Economics.  A  continuous  course,  elective  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year.    Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  I.  B.,  II.  B., 

III.  B.,  and  IV.  Taken  parallel  with  Home  Economics  V. 
A.  and  VI.  A.  Four  and  six  hours  per  week,  respectively. 
Two  and  three  credit  hours,  respectively. 

Food  values  are  studied  quantitatively,  in  the  light  of 
the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion,  the  energy  value 
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of  foods,  and  the  nutritive  properties  of  proteins,  fats,  car- 
bohydrates and  the  ash  constituents.  Problems  in  dietaries 
for  different  ages  and  conditions  are  worked  out  concrete- 
ly, with  particular  reference  to  food  requirements  and  the 
cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget.  The  dietetic 
treatment  of  some  diseases  is  suggested. 

Home  Economics  VI.  Home  Management.  Elective  in 
the  second  half  of  the  second  year,  or  any  semester  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  Advised  prerequisites,  Home  Eco- 
nomics I.  A.,  I.  B.,  II.  A.,  and  II.  B.  Also  open  to  students 
of  the  school,  without  the  home  economics  prerequisites. 
Ten  hours  per  week.    Five  credit  hours. 

This  course  will  consider:  (1)  the  modern  home,  in- 
cluding location  of  the  house,  house  planning  and  con- 
struction, heat,  light  and  ventilation,  plumbing  and  the 
water  supply,  decorating  and  furnishing;  (2)  the  care  of 
the  house,  including  the  source  and  danger  of  dirt  and  its 
removal,  care  of  different  rooms  and  furniture,  laundry 
work,  household  pests,  labor  saving  devices;  (3)  the  care 
of  the  family,  which  will  include  personal  hygiene,  care 
of  children,  and  home  nursing;  (4)  the  economics  of  the 
home,  a  consideration  of  the  family  income  and  its  ex- 
penditure, the  economic  value  of  woman's  labor  in  the 
home,  items  of  the  family  budget  (shelter,  food,  clothing, 
savings,  and  personal  life)  and  their  relation  to  standards 
of  living,  woman's  responsibility  as  a  consumer;  (5)  the 
social  importance  of  the  home,  a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  family  as  an  institution  in  the  social  and  industrial 
development  of  community  life,  and  the  influence  of  the 
home  in  shaping  the  ideals  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Home  Economics  VII.  Methods  of  Teaching  Home 
Economics.  Elective  in  the  fourth  year.  No  prerequisites 
for  senors.  Home  economics  students  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  take  the  course  after  the  completion  of  three 
years  of  work  in  that  department.  Five  hours  per  week. 
Five  credit  hours. 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  knowledge  with 
which  home  economics  is  concerned;  the  educational  mean- 
ing and  aim  of  home  economics;  the  relation  of  home  eco- 
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nomics  to  primary  education,  including  the  planning  of  les- 
sons and  courses  of  study,  the  development  of  problems  of 
home,  school,  social  and  industrial  conditions,  which  will 
awaken  interest  in  the  child,  and  adapting  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  child;  the  relation  of  home  economics  to  sec- 
ondary education;  including  the  aims  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, types  of  schools,  the  aim  and  value  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  secondary  schools,  and  the  planning  of  courses 
of  study,  and  factors  affecting  the  course  of  study;  equip- 
ment and  cost. 

Home  Economics  VIII.  Practice  Teaching  in  Home 
Economics.  Elective  in  the  fourth  year.  Prerequisities, 
three  years  of  Home  Economics,  and  Home  Economics 
VII. ,  Methods.  Credit  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
of  teaching. 

Methods  in  Primary  Industrial  Work  Intermediate 
course,  fourth  year,  first  semester,  six  weeks;  advanced 
course,  fifth  year,  first  semester,  six  weeks.  Two  hours  per 
week;  one  credit  hour.  This  falls  under  two  heads:  Clay 
moulding;  paper  folding  and  cutting;  and  designing.  Con- 
struction work:  The  study  and  the  making  of  useful  arti- 
cles from  such  material  as  cord,  raffia,  reed,  yarn,  and 
other  constructive  materials. 

A  Supervisor's  Course  in  Home  Economics.  A  course 
for  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  college  or 
normal  school  work  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high  school 
course.  It  leads  to  a  special  teachers'  certificate  in  Home 
Economics.  Time:  one  to  two  hours  per  day  discussion, 
three  to  four  hours  practical  work  ,and  practice  teaching. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  throughout  the  country 
for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Home  Economics.  This 
course  is  offered  to  students  who  have  had  some  founda- 
tion, either  in  high  school,  normal,  or  college.  The  year's 
work  will  review  thoroughly  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  in  clothing,  foods,  and  household  management.  Prac- 
tice teaching  and  the  planning  of  courses  of  study  will  be 
required.  A  student  who  can  prove  her  knowledge  and 
ability  along  certain  technical  lines  may  receive  an  exemp- 
tion, and  thus  have  more  time  to  spend  in  some  other  line 
of  work. 
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A  Practical  Course  for  Dressmakers  and  Milliners. 

This  course  in  especially  planned  for  girls  and  young  wom- 
en who  desire  technical  training  for  these  vocations.  The 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade  work  will  be  required  for 
entrance.  The  course  will  include  foundation  work  in  pen- 
manship, English,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  besides  the 
vocational  work.  This  will  consist  of  one  hour  of  discus- 
sion each  day  and  four  hours  of  practical  work.  A  certifi- 
cate of  efficiency  will  be  awarded  when  the  work  warrants 
it.  Should  a  student  enter  this  course  and  afterward  de- 
cide to  take  the  teachers'  or  the  commercial  course,  the 
work  done  in  this  course  will  be  given  full  credit. 

In  dressmaking  every  phase  of  the  technique  will  be 
covered,  from  the  simple  house  dress  to  the  tailored  wool 
and  the  elaborate  silk  and  lingerie  costumes.  Costume  de- 
signing and  color  combinations  will  form  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussions. 

In  millinery,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
construction  of  various  types  of  hat  frames,  and  the 
designing  of  shapes  becoming  to  all  types  of  faces  and 
figures;  renovation  of  old  material  and  the  making  of 
trimmings  from  silk,  ribbon,  beads,  etc.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  seasonable  trades  the  student  is  advised  to  acquire  skill 
along  some  other  line  to  fill  in  the  slack  season.  Crochet- 
ing, ribbon  fancies,  silk  flowers,  fine  embroidery  are  a 
few  of  the  many  side  lines  that  may  be  taken  up. 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

English 

In  planning  the  following  courses  for  the  department 
of  English,  a  four-fold  aim  has  been  kept  in  mind;  first, 
to  develop  and  establish  in  the  student  a  genuine  love  and 
appreciation  for  good  literature;  second,  to  point  out  to 
him  that  literature  is  the  store  house  of  the  highest  ideals 
and  the  best  thought  of  any  epoch  or  age;  third,  to  show 
the  relationship  between  literature  and  life,  that  the  former 
is  the  ideal  expression  of  the  latter;  fourth,  to 
teach  the  student  how  to  give  expression,  naturally,  with 
clearness  and  force,  to  what  he  has  thought  out  and  felt 
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for  himself;  in  brief,  to  train  the  student  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  so  that  he  in  turn  may  go  out  to  teach,  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  as  to  what  should  be  required  and  ex- 
pected of  each  grade  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

To  accomplish  this  four-fold  aim  the  following  phases 
of  the  subject  are  emphasized  more  or  less  for  each 
semester. 

I.  Literature.  A  thoro  study  of  three  or  more  clas- 
sics each  semester.  So  far  as  it  seems  advisable,  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  are  used.  During  the  third 
year  of  the  intermediate  and  advanced  course  a  study  of 
the  history  and  setting  of  American  literature  is  made, 
and  the  same  is  done  for  English  literature  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  advanced  course. 

II.  Composition.  Composition  work,  both  oral  and 
written,  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  first  year's  work 
and  again  in  the  third  year  in  connection  with  rhetoric; 
practice  in  debate  is  given  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ad- 
vanced course. 

III.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  This  phase  of  English 
is  emphasized  in  a  practical  way  in  connection  with  the 
theme  work  throughout.  The  second  year  is  given  up  en- 
tirely to  a  thoro  study  in  grammar.  In  the  third  year  a 
thoro  course  in  rhetoric  is  given,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  intermediate  course  and  the  fifth  year  of  the  ad- 
vanced course,  a  review  of  grammar  and  method  is  given 
with  the  view  of  teaching  the  subject  in  the  grades. 

Courses 

I.  Composition  and  Literature.  For  all  courses,  first 
year,  first  and  second  semesters.    Five  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Composition.  Weekly  paragraphs  and  short 
themes.  The  theme  work  is  based  on  current  topics,  Cur- 
rent Events  being  used  as  a  text. 

(b)  Literature.  Enoch  Arden,  Birds  and  Bees,  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Prose  Literature. 

II.  Composition  and  Literature.  For  all  courses, 
first  year,  first  and  second  semesters.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

(a)  Composition.    Same  as  course  I. 
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(b)  Literature.  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Other  Wise  Man, 

III.  and  IV.  Grammar.  For  all  courses,  second  year, 
first  and  second  semesters.    Four  hours  per  week. 

An  intensive  study  covering  the  whole  subject  of 
grammar. 

Text:     Lindberg  and  Kennedy's  English  Grammar. 

V.  Rhetoric,  Composition,  and  Literature.  Interme- 
diate and  advanecd  courses,  third  year,  first  and  second 
semesters.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Literature.  A  study  of  the  novel.  Sir  Rodger  de  Cov- 
erley  Papers,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  Silas  Marner,  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Composition.    Weekly  themes. 

Rhetoric.    Brooks,  Book  II. 

VI.  American  Literature.  Intermediate  and  advanced 
courses,  third  year,  first  and  second  semesters.  Five  hours 
per  week. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  more  difficult  of  our  Amer- 
ican authors,  such  as  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Poe. 
Also  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  various  periods  in  the 
history  of  American  literature. 

Tetx:    Halleck's  American  Literature. 

VII.  and  VIII.  English  Literature  and  Debate.  Ad- 
vanced course,  fourth  year,  first  and  second  semesters. 
Five  hours  per  week. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  history  of  English  literature, 
with  the  study  of  such  authors  as  have  not  been  studied 
previously  in  the  course.  One  day  of  the  week  is  devoted 
to  debate  and  theme  work. 

Text:     Halleck's  History  of  English  Literature. 

IX.  and  X.  Advanced  English.  Advanced  Course, 
sixth  year,  first  and  second  semesters.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

Literature.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  The  Tempest; 
Browning's  Luria  and  The  Return  of  the  Druses.  Other 
selections  as  time  permits. 

Composition.  Theme  work  both  oral  and  written.  The 
theme  work  is  based  on  the  study  of  current  topics,  The 
Independent  being  used  in  class. 
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Rhetoric.    Text:    Thomas  and  Howe. 

XI.  Methods  in  English.  Intermediate  course,  fourth 
year,  and  advanced  course,  fifth  year,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters. Five  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  given  en- 
tirely to  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  that 
come  under  the  head  of  English,  such  as  the  story,  the 
language  lesson,  and  reading  in  the  primary  grades;  the 
literature,  composition,  and  grammar  in  the  upper  grades. 

Spelling 

Spelling.  Two  hours  per  week  each  semester.  No 
credit. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  all  pupils  enrolled 
are  required  to  write  on  a  list  of  fifty  words  in  common 
use.  All  who  fail  to  pass  the  required  grade  must  enter 
the  spelling  class. 

Methods  in  Spelling.  Elementary,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  courses,  first  and  second  semester.  One  hour 
per  week  or  its  equivalent.  Required  of  all  applicants  for 
a  certificate  of  whatever  grade.  This  is  primarily  a  study 
of  the  forty  -five  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  how  to  use  them  in  spelling  and  pronouncing 
words.  Some  attention  is  also  paid  to  a  few  rules  for 
spelling  and  pronunciation  which  if  learned  and  applied 
will  be  of  real  service.  No  subject  is  more  generally  poor- 
ly taught  than  spelling;  hence  the  effort  is  made  to  im- 
press the  coming  teacher  with  the  fact  that  pronouncing  a 
list  of  words  is  not  spelling;  but  that  correct  spelling  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  habit  which  has  to  be  formed,  and  that 
the  formation  of  this  habit  in  a  child,  like  that  of  any 
other  habit  worth  while,  requires  knowledge  and  well-di- 
rected effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  co-operation 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Library  Science 

Intermediate  and  advanced  courses,  second  year,  both 
semesters;  one  hour  per  week. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  to  make  trained  libra- 
rians, but  to  give  such  instruction  to  those  taking  the 
work  as  will  enable  them  to  use  the  library  intelligently. 
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Lectures  to  classes,  with  practical  problems  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  student,  constitute  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  course  for  the  first  semester  includes  detailed  study  of 
our  encyclopedias:  New  International,  Americana  and 
Britannica;  the  dictionaries:  Webster's  New  International, 
Standard,  and  Century;  the  classification  of  the  library  ac- 
cording to  the  Dewey  classification  system;  the  shelving 
of  our  books;  and  the  card  catalog. 

During  the  second  semester  the  class  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  magazines  and  best  general  newspapers 
of  the  library;  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Peridical  Literature 
is  studied  to  help  the  students  become  familiar  with  our 
excellent  collection  of  bound  magazines,  as  well  as  the 
current  periodicals;  the  World  Almanac;  Warner's  Library 
of  the  World's  Best  Literature;  classical  dictionaries  and 
other  general  reference  works.  One  of  the  aims  of  this 
course  is  to  familiarize  those  taking  the  work  with  books 
especially  the  best  known  and  most  useful  ones.  We  en- 
deavor to  interest  them  in  school  libraries  so  that  the 
schools  into  which  our  students  go  as  teachers  may  be 
helped  by  this  course  in  library  science.  During  the  first 
semester  each  student  in  this  course  is  expected  to  read  a 
book,  chosen  from  a  selected  list,  and  write  a  short  paper 
answering  several  general  questions  on  the  book  read.  In 
the  second  semester  several  short  magazine  reviews  are 
prepared. 

French 

Elementary  French.    Elective,  five  hours  per  week. 

The  first  year's  work  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  pupil 
with  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  and  enable  him  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  translate  easy  French.  Stress  is  laid 
on  accurate  pronunciation  by  means  of  drill  in  practical 
phonetics. 

The  daily  lesson  comprises: 

(a)  Grammar  drill. 

(b)  The  writing  of  French  from  dictation. 

(c)  Oral  and  written  exercises. 
Weekly  tests  throughout  the  year. 

The  committing  to  memory  of  easy  prose,  the  study  of 
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the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  and  the  reading  of  from 
100  to  200  pages  of  easy  texts  selected  from  the  following 
list  complete  course: 

Texts:     Erckmann-Chatrian — Madame  Therese. 

Daudet — La  Belle  Nivernaise. 

Theuriet — L'Abbe  Daniel. 

Halevy — L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Greville — Dosia. 

Intermediate  French.    Elective.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  study  of  grammar  is  continued,  dealing  with  the 
more  difficult  points  of  syntax  and  finishing  the  study  of 
the  irregular  work.  From  500  to  600  pages  of  moderately 
difficult  texts  are  read,  selection  being  made  from  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Maupassant — Huit  Contes. 

Labiche  et  Martin — Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

Sardou — Les  Pattes  de  Mouches. 

Merrimee — Colomba. 

Loti — Le  Pecheur  d'Islande. 

France — Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami. 

Sand — La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Advanced  French.    Elective.    Five  hours  per  week. 

This  course  is  devoted  principally  to  the  masterpieces 
of  French  literature.  From  800  to  1000  pages  are  read, 
the  first  semester  being  devoted  to  modern  writers  and  the 
second  to  the  classical  period. 

Much  time  is  given  to  sight  reading  and  systematic 
grammar  study  is  continued  in  weekly  composition  exer- 
cises. 

Texts:     Hugo — Les  Miserables. 
Balzac — Eugenie  Graudet. 

Moliere — L'Avare;  Tartuffe;  Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 
Corneille — Le  Cid. 

Exercise  in  conversation  begins  with  the  first  lesson 
and  is  continued  throughout  the  three  year's  course  by 
means  of  the  "Tableaux  de  lecons  de  choses  et  de  lan- 
guage" used  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the 
schools  of  Paris. 

German 

The  German  work  as  outlined  is  designed  to  meet 
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College  entrance  requirements,  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
needs  of  pupils  whose  study  will  end  with  their  Normal 
course.  College  entrance  requirements  in  grammar,  com- 
position, literature,  and  translation  are  the  foundation  of 
the  class  recitation,  supplemented  by  drill  in  speaking. 
Class  conversation  is  always  in  German  where  possible  in 
the  advanced  classes. 

International  correspondence  thru  the  International 
Bureau  of  Correspondence  at  Leipsic  is  employed  to  bring 
the  students  more  closely  in  touch  with  Germany  and  the 
Germans.  Though  interrupted  at  present,  owing  to  war 
conditions,  it  will  be  renewed  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  our  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  modern  German  life  is 
studied  in  its  various  phases, — social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. German  literature  and  art,  conversation,  German 
games,  the  memorizing  of  poetry,  and  the  singing  of  songs 
facilitates  the  use  of  the  spoken  langauge  and  creates  the 
desired  German  atmosphere. 

First  Year  German.  Elective.  Five  days  a  week,  two 
semesters. 

(a)  Grammar.     Bacon's  German  Grammar. 

(b)  Reading.  Glueck  Auf;  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland; 
Storm's  Immense;  Wichert's  Als  Verlobten  Empfehlen  sich. 

(c)  Memory  work.  Learning  of  simple  poems  and 
proverbs. 

(d)  Easy  German  conversation  and  composition 
based  upon  the  selections  read. 

Second  Year  German.  Elective.  Five  days  a  week, 
two  semesters. 

(a)  Grammar.    Joynes-Meissner;  Vos  Essentials. 

(b)  Reading.  Selections  are  made  from  the  follow- 
ing list:  Gerstaecker's  Germelshausen;  Hillern's  Hoeher, 
all  die  Kirche;  Heyse's  L  'Arrabbiata;  Seidel's  Leberecht 
Huehnchen;  Mezger  und  Mueller's  Kreuz  and  Quer;  Ded 
Brozess  and  few  lyrics.  Each  student  will  also  be  ex- 
pected to  read  one  or  two  easy  books  outside  of  class. 

(c)  Memory  work.  Songs  and  short  poems  by  Heine, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller. 

(d)  Composition.    Bacon's  German  Composition. 
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(e)  Conversation  based  upon  the  works  read  and 
practice  in  general  speaking. 

Third  Year  German.  Elective.  Five  days  a  week,  two 
semesters. 

(a)  Grammar.    Review  and  special  studies. 

(b)  Reading.  Selections  from  the  following  list: 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm; 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Hermann  and 
Dorothea;  Scheffel's  Ekkehard;  Freytag's  Die  Journalis- 
ten;  Scheffel's  Trompeter  van  Sakkingen;  Riehl's  Der 
Fluch  der  Schoenheit.  One  or  two  books  read  outside  of 
class  and  reports  given. 

(c)  Memory  work.    Songs  and  poems. 

(d)  Composition.  Weekly  themes  in  German,  ab- 
stracts, paraphrases,  and  essays  on  the  matter  read.  Dur- 
ing these  courses  more  attention  will  be  given  to  German 
conversation  and  the  idioms,  with  daily  conversation  based 
upon  Vos'  Materials  for  German  Conversation. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occassionally  on  the  history  of 
German  literature,  while  the  events  of  current  interest  in 
Germany  will  form  the  basis  of  short  talks  and  class  dis- 
cussions. At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  student  is  expected 
to  have  a  reasonably  good  knowledge  of  German  political 
and  literary  history  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  more 
prominent  German  writers. 

Latin 

The  following  Latin  courses,  which  fully  prepare  stu- 
dents for  college  entrance,  are  offered  as  electives. 

First  Year  Latin.  Elective.  Five  days  a  week  for 
two  semesters.  A  thoro  training  in  vocabulary  and  in- 
flection, which  is  the  foundation  of  translation.  Important 
rules  are  learned  and  applied.  Students  are  required  to 
keep  note-books  and  hand  in  written  work.  A  few  assign- 
ments in  Mythology  and  Roman  History  are  given. 

Text:     Latin  for  Beginnners,  D'Ooge. 

Second  Year  Latin.  Elective.  Five  days  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Additional  grammar  study  and  a  review  of  declen- 
sions, conjugations,  and  syntax.    Roman  History  and  Myth- 
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ology  form  a  part  of  the  semester's  requirements.  Trans- 
lation of  two  books  of  Caesar. 

Texts.  Walker's  Caesar,  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Guerber.     Latin  Grammar,  Bennet. 

Elective.    Five  days  a  week,  second  semester. 

Translation  of  two  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
Study  of  Roman  methods  of  warfare.  Occasional  practice 
in  sight  reading.  Prose  composition  and  Mythology.  Occa- 
sional lectures  on  Roman  Customs,  and  Roman  History. 

Texts:  Walker's  Caesar.  Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  D'Ooge's  Prose  Composition  and  Grammar. 
D'Ooge's  Sight  Reading. 

Third  Year  Latin.  Elective.  Cicero.  Five  days  a 
week  for  two  semesters. 

The  Orations  for  the  poet  Archias,  Marcellus,  The 
Catalinian  Orations,  and  some  of  Cicero's  letters  are  read. 
Study  of  the  life  of  Cicero  and  his  rank  as  a  stylist  and 
orator.  Prose  composition  once  a  week.  Sight  reading 
and  reference  work. 

Texts:  Cicero,  D'Ooge.  Prose  Composition  and  Sight 
Reading,  D'Ooge.  Grammars,  Bennett,  Allen  and  Green- 
nough. 

Fourth  Year  Latin.  Virgil.  Elective.  Five  hours  a 
week  for  two  semesters.  The  work  includes  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid;  free  and  literal  translation  of  this 
masterpiece  together  with  an  analytical  study  of  its  style; 
oral  and  written  scansion  which  leads  up  to  a  study  of 
versification  in  general;  written  translation  into  English 
prose  and  poetry. 

Texts:  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Knapp.  Grammars,  Bennett, 
Allen  and  Greenough. 

If  the  students  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin, 
Livy,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Terence,  or  Cicero's  "De  Amicitia" 
and  "De  Senectute"  will  be  given. 

Spanish 

The  Spanish  course  as  outlined  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce students  to  a  thinking  and  working  knowledge  of 
Spanish. 

The  direct  and  natural  method  is  used  from  the  be- 
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ginning,  that  is,  the  student  hears  and  speaks  Spanish  from 
the  first  lesson.  In  this  manner  he  soon  acquires  an  ex- 
tensive and  practical  vocabulary  of  colloquial  Spanish  ex- 
pressions and  common  and  important  idioms  of  both  con- 
versational and  literary  Spanish  necessary  to  social  and 
commercial  intercourse  with  Spanish  speaking  people. 

The  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  expressions  taught 
are  sufficiently  Castilian  to  conform  to  the  demands  of 
the  Spanish  Royal  Academy,  but  more  attention  is  paid  to 
the  Spanish-American  style  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  student,  who  is  more  likely  to  use  the  language 
in  the  Spanish-American  countries  than  in  Spain. 

First  Year  Spanish.  Elective.  Five  hours  a  week, 
two  semesters. 

(a)  Thorough  drill  in  pronunciation  based  upon  the 
application  of  the  principal  rules  of  accent,  sounds  of  let- 
ters, and  division  of  syllables,  followed  by  oral  drill  lead- 
ing to  conversation. 

(b)  Conversation  beginning  with  class-room  objects 
with  regard  to  location,  form,  size,  and  color — in  complete 
sentences.    All  questions  and  answers  in  Spanish. 

(c)  Useful  every-day  phrases.  Practical  words  used 
in  the  home,  the  school,  the  street,  the  store,  and  the 
office. 

(d)  Idiomatic  expressions. 

(e)  Note-books  kept.  Grammatical  forms  and  prin- 
ciples worked  out  as  necessary,  then  studied  in  grammar. 

(f)  Written  work — original  Spanish  sentences. 

(g)  Dictation  in  Spanish. 

(h)  Dictation  in  English  and  immediate  translation 
in  Spanish. 

(i)  Original  Spanish  paragraphs  and  picture  studies, 
(j)     The  writing  of  simple  social  business  letters  and 

forms. 

(k)     Reading  Spanish  fables  and  stories. 
(1)     The  rudiments  of  grammar. 
Texts: 

Elementary  Spanish  Grammar,  Espinosa  and  Allen. 
First  Spanish  Book,  Worman. 
Second  Spanish  Book,  Worman. 
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Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  Espinosa. 
A  Spanish  Reader,  Bransby. 
First  Spanish  Reader,  Roessler  and  Remy. 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  Harrison. 
Second  Year  Spanish.    Elective.    Five  hours  a  week, 
two  semesters. 

(a)  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 

(b)  Idiomatic  expressions. 

(c)  Daily  conversation  based  on  the  language  of 
every-day  life  and  texts  read. 

(d)  Reading  of  other  texts  for  content  only. 

(e)  Translation  into  Spanish  easy  variations  of  text 

read. 

(f)  Abstracts,  oral  or  written,  of  selected  passages. 

(g)  Reading  of  one  play  and  one  novel. 

(h)  Composition. 
Texts: 

De  Vitis  Spanish  Grammar. 

Crawford's  Spanish  Composition. 

Reading  selections  from  following  list: 

Jose  by  Valdes. 

Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas. 

Newson's  Spanish  Daily  Life. 

Spanish  Short  Stories,  Hills  and  Reinhardt. 

Lectures  Faciles,  by  Wilkins  and  Luria. 

Esrich,  Fortuna  and  El  Placer  de  No  Hacer  Nada. 

Selga,  La  Mariposa  Blanca. 

After  the  second  year  the  student  should  be  able  to 
get  the  thought  from  the  reading  of  Spanish  newspapers 
and  magazines  or  any  ordinary  Spanish  book  without  ref- 
erence to  a  dictionary,  to  translate  into  Spanish  connected 
passages  of  English  based  upon  text  used  and  the  lan- 
guage of  every-day  life,  to  ask  and  answer  questions  in 
Spanish  involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax, 
to  write  simple  social  and  business  letters,  and  to  make  his 
way  anywhere  among  Spanish  speaking  people. 

Third  Year  Spanish.  Elective.  Five  hours  a  week, 
two  semesters. 

(a)  Rapid  review  of  grammar. 

(b)  Advanced  work  in  syntax. 
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(c)  Writing  of  short  essays. 

(d)  Conversation  on  texts  read,  and  current  events 
of  the  Spanish-American  countries. 

(e)  The  reading  of  between  400-500  pages  of  more 
difficult  Spanish,  a  portion  to  be  in  dramatic  form,  with 
constant  practice  in  giving  Spanish  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  of  matter  read. 

(f)  General  Introduction  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Readings  selected  from  the  following: 

Novel — Dona  Perfecta,  Galdos  (1845). 
Comedy — El  Si  de  las  Ninas,  (1760-1828). 
Drama — Guzman  el  Bueno,  Gil  i  Zarate,  (1793-1861). 
Biography — Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Quintana  (1772- 
1857). 

Texts : 

A  Text  of  Modern  Spanish,  Ramsey. 
Spanish  American  Reader,  Ernesto  Nelson. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Manual  Training  is  a  term  used  extensively  by  educa- 
tors in  defining  a  part  of  a  system  of  general  education. 
By  far  the  biggest  improvement  which  recent  years  have 
seen  in  secondary  education  lies  in  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  Schools;  not  because  they  will  give  us  a 
people  more  handy  and  practical  for  domestic  life  and  bet- 
ter skilled  in  trades,  but  because  they  Will  give  us  citizens 
with  an  entirely  different  intellectual  fiber. 

Manual  Training  engenders  a  habit  of  observation  and 
confers  precision;  because  if  one  is  doing  a  thing,  one 
must  do  it  definitely  right  or  indefinitely  wrong.  It  incul- 
cates honesty,  for  one  expresses  himself  by  making  things, 
and  not  by  using  words,  it  becomes  impossible  to  dissimu- 
late one's  vagueness  or  ignorance  by  ambiguity.  It  begets 
a  habit  of  self-reliance  keeping  the  interest  and  attention 
always  engaged. 

Elementary  Woodwork.  First  year,  first  semester,  ten 
hours  per  week,  four  credits,  five  hours  per  week,  two 
credits  and  six  hours  per  week,  three  credits. 

This  course  is  for  beginners  and  is  prepared  especially 
for  students  who  have  had  no  manual  training  work  before 
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coming  to  this  school.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  woods,  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  using  wood- 
working tools,  and  acquaintance  with  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  manual  training. 

The  exercises  include  instruction  in  squaring,  gaging, 
sawing,  boring,  planing,  chiseling,  modeling,  carving,  fit- 
ting, gluing,  sandpapering,  and  finishing  in  the  construc- 
tion of  articles  useful  for  the  school  or  for  the  home.  If 
the  student  is  capable  of  doing  this  well,  he  is  given  more 
difficult  work  in  the  shape  of  simple  pieces  of  furniture, 
such  as  tabourets,  sleeveboards,  footstools,  stands,  book- 
racks,  platerails,  keyracks,  coathangers,  and  candlesticks. 

Intermediate  Course.    Second  year,  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Elementary 
Course  and  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  The  work 
gives  a  greater  opportunity  for  self  expression  in  the  de- 
signing of  larger  and  more  complicated  objects,  and  keeps 
in  mind  the  practical  application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples enumerated  in  the  Elementary  Course. 

During  this  term  the  students  are  given  instruction  in 
making  more  difficult  joints  and  advance  to  cabinet  mak- 
ing, such  as  chairs,  library  tables,  music  cabinets,  Morris 
chairs,  rockers,  hall  trees,  pedestals,  sewing  cabinets,  jar- 
dinere  stands,  settees,  Kennilworth  seats,  hall  chests,  mag- 
azine racks,  writing  desks,  screen,  cheese  boards,  and 
buffets. 

Students  advancement  depends  upon  the  individual 
capability. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  per  semester  for  the  Normal  stu- 
dents must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  This 
money  is  used  for  buying  pine  lumber,  sandpaper,  glue, 
and  screws. 

Furniture  may  be  constructed  of  oak  bought  at  cost 
value. 

All  articles  belong  to  the  students  making  them,  but 
they  are  held  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  owner 
is  then  at  liberty  to  take  them  away. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  course  in  this  department  includes  the  following 
subjects:  arithmetic  for  rural  schools,  one  semester;  farm 
bookkeeping,  one  semester;  methods  in  arithmetic,  one  se- 
mester; elementary  algebra,  three  semesters;  geometry, 
three  semesters;  college  algebra  one  semester;  trigonom- 
etry, one  semester;  analytic  geometry,  one  semester.  If 
a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  class  desire  to  review  the 
subject  matter  of  arithmetic  an  arrangement  for  such  a 
class  will  be  made. 

An  earnest  attempt  is  made  to  give  due  emphasis  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  both  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  as  a  necessary  basis  for  more  advanced  work 
in  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  The  course  also  supplies 
a  knowledge  and  training  sufficient  for  effective  prepara- 
tion for  teaching. 

Rural  Arithmetic.  Elementary  course,  first  year,  first 
semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

As  most  of  those  taking  the  elemetary  course  expect 
to  teach  arithmetic  in  the  country  schools,  the  work  is 
planned  not  only  to  give  the  students  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  confront  the  farmers  but  also  to  give 
the  instruction  necessary  to  teach  him  how  to  present  this 
work  to  the  children  of  the  rural  schools.  The  object  is 
to  fit  teachers  to  teach  such  courses  to  country  children 
as  the  Normal  offers  in  its  short  course. 

A  brief  review  of  the  essential  principles  of  computa- 
tion is  first  given,  followed  by  practical  problems  relating 
to  the  farm.  Many  of  these  problems  are  the  same  as  out- 
lined in  the  short  course  arithmetic,  but  with  the  aim  al- 
ways in  mind  to  send  out  teachers  who  know  and  are  able 
to  teach  the  kind  of  arithmetic  which  is  of  most  value  to 
the  farmer  and  which  also  gives  the  mental  discipline 
that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  study  of 
mathematics. 

Texts:  Calfee's  Rural  Arithmetic;  Roberts'  Farmers' 
Business  Hand  Book;  Miles'  Titles  and  Transfers;  Stevens 
and  Butlers'  Practical  Arithmetic. 
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Farm  Bookkeeping.  Elementary  course,  first  year, 
second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  farmer's  business  is  very  complicated  as  it  in- 
cludes, not  only  the  cost  of  production  and  the  sale  of 
live  stock,  crops,  etc.,  but  must  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  history  of  the  crops  raised,  with  the  rotation,  fer- 
tilization, and  irrigation;  the  history  of  live  stock;  the 
value  of  machinery;  and  personal  and  household  expenses. 
These  various  phases  of  income  and  outgo  require  a  sys- 
tematic set  of  records  to  which  the  ordinary  merchantile 
bookkeeping  will  not  apply.  The  farmer  is  a  very  busy 
man  so  it  is  necessary  that  his  bookkeeping,  tho  compre- 
hensive, should  not  be  intricate.  He  has  little  time  for 
fancy  bookkeeping,  and  yet  a  first  class  set  of  books  is 
indispensable. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  fitting  teachers  to  go  into  the 
country  schools  and  teach  this  subject  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint,  instead  of  giving  the  bookkeeping  adapted  only 
to  the  mercantile  business,  that  this  course  is  offered. 

The  exercises  given  are  limited  to  the  business  of  the 
farmer,  and  as  far  as  possible,  prices  and  results  are  those 
of  this  region.  The  forms  given  conform  to  the  best  mod- 
ern business  practice.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
forms  of  commercial  paper  used  by  the  farmer,  and  in  bus- 
iness correspondence.  A  few  of  the  points  of  commercial 
law  of  most  importance  in  this  business  are  given.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  bank  deposits,  post  office  money  or- 
ders, drafts,  and  other  business  problems  that  will  con- 
front the  farmer. 

As  no  text  book  has  been  found  that  exactly  suits 
the  needs  of  this  class  the  teacher  prepares  the  lessons  in 
hectograph. 

Algebra  I.  Intermediate  and  advanced  course,  first 
year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Use  of  letters  in  simple  equations;  fundamental  oper- 
ations with  signed  numbers,  both  monomials  and  polyno- 
mials; transposition;  problems  involving  simple  equations; 
simple  fractions  and  fractional  equations;  graphs  of  sta- 
tistics and  linear  equations;  simultaneous  equations;  for- 
mulae and  literal  equations. 
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Text:     Somerville's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Algebra  II.  Intermediate  and  advanced  course,  first 
year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Multiplication  and  division,  including  special  cases, 
and  binomial  theorem;  factoring;  common  factors  and 
multiples;  fractions  and  fractional  equations;  quadratics 
solved  by  factoring;  square  roots  and  radicals,  including 
equations  involving  radicals;  quadratics  solved  by  complet- 
ing the  square. 

Text:  Somerville's  Elementary  Algebra.  Milne's 
Standard  Algebra. 

Algebra  III.  Elective,  intermediate  and  advanced 
course,  second  year,  first  semester. 

Fundamental  operations;  simple  equations;  simulta- 
neous simple  equations  solved  by  comparison  and  deter- 
minants; factoring,  especially  of  polynomials  of  four  or 
more  terms;  powers  and  roots;  quadratic  equations  solved 
in  all  ways,  with  emphasis  on  method  by  formula  and  by 
graphs;  proportion;  exponents  and  radicals;  equations  con- 
taining radicals;  logarithms;  progressions;  the  binomial 
formula. 

Text:  Slaught  and  Lennes'  First  Principals  of  Alge- 
bra, Advanced  Course. 

Geometry.  Intermediate  course,  third  year;  advanced 
course,  third  year,  first  semester.    Four  hours  per  week. 

Plane  Geometry  I.  Definitions;  demonstration  of  the- 
orems, and  construction  and  demonstration  of  problems; 
locus  of  the  point;  the  solution  of  numerical  exercises,  in- 
cluding length  of  lines  and  areas  of  the  triangle,  paralel- 
ograms,  trapezoids,  regular  polygons,  and  circle. 

Plane  Geometry  II.  Intermediate  course,  third  year; 
advanced  course,  third  year.  Four  hours  per  week  for  sec- 
ond semester. 

Plane  Geometry  completed. 

While  many  of  the  latest  and  best  texts  on  the  sub- 
ject are  used  for  reference,  comparison,  and  original  prob- 
lems, the  "Stone-Millis  Plane  Geometry"  is  the  book  fol- 
lowed as  to  order  and  presentation  of  work.  Much  is 
done  in  practical  application  of  principles,  problems,  and 
theorems,  taken  up  in  class;  out  door  work  in  measure- 
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merits,  especially  of  inaccessible  lines  and  heights;  and  in 
the  application  of  construction  problems  suggested  by  stu- 
dents, or  taken  from  text  books.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  this 
subject  a  practical  one  and  to  prevent  memorizing  of 
proofs  by  substituting  work  which  is  of  real  interest  to  the 
student  because  it  applies  to  his  daily  life  or  is  a  help  to 
him  in  other  branches. 

Elective  Geometry.  Solid  Geometry.  Advanced 
course,  fourth  year.    Four  hours  per  week. 

Planes  and  solid  angles;  polyhedrons;  cylinders  and 
cones;  spheres.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  numerical  exer- 
cises. 

Text:     Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Methods  in  Arithmetic.  Intermediate  course,  fourth 
year;  advanced  course,  fourth  year,  first  semester.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

Three  hours  for  one  semester  is  given  to  the  review 
of  arithmetic  from  the  teacher's  standpoint.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  facts 
and  principles  of  arithmetic  which  should  have  been  mas- 
tered much  earlier  in  the  school  course,  as  an  elective  class 
is  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  course  to  give  only  such  review  of  the  subject  matter 
as  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  student  may  appreciate  the 
practical  importance  and  culture  value  of  the  subject, 
and  may  gain  skill  and  accuracy  in  computation,  clearness 
of  statement,  neatness  and  orderly  arrangement  of  work, 
and  the  broader,  clearer  knowledge  of  the  subject  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher.  Three  hours  for  one  semester  is 
devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  A  brief  re- 
view is  given  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sci- 
ence; leading  methods  of  the  past  and  present  are  studied 
and  compared  as  to  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  and 
the  influence  of  methods  of  the  past  upon  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  today.  The  characteristic  features  of  a  good 
method  are  discussed  and  the  present  status  of  arithmetic 
and  the  probable  arithmetic  of  the  future  are  considered. 
Methods  of  conducting  a  recitation,  drills,  short  methods, 
and  other  miscellaneous  points  of  interest  to  the  teacher 
are  studied.    Text-books  are  compared  as  to  their  logical 
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and  pedagogical  order  of  presentation  of  topics,  definitions, 
rules,  and  problems.  One  month  is  given  to  observing 
arithmetic  classes  in  the  grades,  preparing  a  course  of 
study  for  each  grade,  and  listening  to  lectures  on  the  scope 
and  methods  of  presenting  the  work  in  each  grade,  by  the 
critic  teachers  of  the  training  school.  Only  one  of  these 
three  hour  courses  are  required  tho  many  students  elect 
to  take  both  the  review  and  the  methods.  If  only  one  is 
to  be  taken  the  student  must  consult  the  registrar  and  the 
head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  as  to  which  he 
shall  take.  All  the  books  obtainable  on  the  teaching  and 
history  of  arithmetic,  also  the  best  periodicals  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  good  supply  of  the  latest  and  best  text-books 
are  used  for  reference.    No  one  text-book  is  used. 

College  Algebra.  Elective,  advanced  course,  sixth 
year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Logarithms;  undetermined  coefficients;  decomposition 
of  fractions;  continued  fractions;  binominal  formula; 
series;  loci  of  equations;  determinants;  theory  of  equations 
with  special  reference  to  the  solutions  of  equations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  degree. 

Text:    Well's  Advanced  Course  in  Algebra. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Elective,  advanced 
course,  sixth  year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

Definitions  of  the  six  trigonometrical  functions  as 
ratios,  and  the  relations  between  these  functions;  the 
meaning  of  the  circular  measures  of  angles  and  of  inverse 
trigonometric  functions;  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  use 
of  the  trigonometric  tables;  the  solution  of  the  right  and 
oblique  triangles.  The  student  is  also  expected  to  become 
familiar  with  the  various  trigonometric  formulae,  and  the 
general  principles  and  applications  of  spherical  trigonom- 
etry. 

Texts:  Crockett's  Trigonometry;  Wentworth's  Trig- 
onometry. 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry...  Elective,  advanced  course, 
sixth  year,  first  and  second  semesters.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

Algebraic  and  trigonometric  conceptions;  geometric 
conceptions;  elementary  applications;  locus  of  an  equation; 
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equation  of  a  locus;  equation  of  first  degree;  transforma- 
tion of  co-ordinates;  the  circle;  the  conic  sections;  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree;  higher  plane  cures. 
Text:    Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic  Geometry. 

MUSIC 
The  Conservatory 

The  Conservatory  is  under  the  same  general  supervi- 
sion as  the  other  departments  of  the  Normal  School  and  is 
under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Director  and  the 
Conservatory  Faculty.  Its  members  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  students  in  the  School  and  its 
aim  is  the  prodction  of  intelligent  musicians  of  liberal 
culture  in  the  various  branches  of  musical  ability. 

Course  of  Study.  The  course  is  arranged  in  each 
branch,  on  a  basis  of  three  years  of  study,  two  lessons 
each  week  in  the  major  subject,  and  it  is  expected  that 
one  year  of  preparatory  study  will  precede  the  first  year 
of  the  course.  While  there  are,  undoubtedly,  occasional 
students  whose  exceptional  talent  will  enable  them  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  less  than  the  required  three  years,  by 
far  the  great  majority  will  need  at  least  the  full  time  and 
the  management  urgently  requests  that  no  demands  be 
made  upon  them  with  that  in  view. 

The  Conservatory  presents  courses  in  the  following 
subjects:  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public  School  Methods, 
Orchestral  String,  Woodwind  and  Brass  Instruments,  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint. 

In  the  Public  School  Methods  Course  the  aim  is  to 
prepare  Supervisors  of  Music  for  the  Public  Schools.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  will  be  given  opportunity  to  teach  as 
well  as  supervise  other  teachers  in  the  Training  School. 

In  the  other  courses  the  aim  is  to  prepare  pupils  for 
public  performance  as  soloists  and  orchestral  musicians, 
and  especial  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  Normal  training  for 
teachers  in  each  subject.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  he  may  enter  a  class  in  pedagogy  of  his 
major  subject. 

Free  Privileges.  Certain  very  important  organizations 
are  free  to  the  students  of  the  Conservatory: 
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1.  The  Oratorio  Society,  whose  membership  is  unlim- 
ited and  which  meets  twice  each  week.  The  study  of  the 
more  important  works  for  mixed  chorus  is  taken  up  and 
two  oratorios  are  given  each  year.  In  1917,  Handel's  Mes- 
siah and  another  great  work  will  be  given. 

2.  The  Orchestra,  for  those  students  prepared  to  take 

part. 

3.  The  Band,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Or- 
chestra. 

4.  The  Normal  Library,  open  to  all  students  of  the 
Conservatory,  as  well  as  a  rather  large  library  of  music 
for  the  various  organizations  that  is  the  property  of  the 
Conservatory. 

In  addition,  those  students  in  theory  whose  work  mer- 
its the  honor  may  have  their  compositions  presented  pub- 
licly free  of  charge  by  whichever  school  organization  is 
appropriate.  That  this  is  an  inestimable  benefit  will  read- 
ily be  seen. 

For  the  Conservatory  Bulletin  containing  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  scope  of  the  various  courses  and 
the  probable  expense  of  attending  the  Conservatory,  ad- 
dress A.  H.  Weisberg,  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  State 
Normal  School,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota. 

Music  in  the  Normal  Courses.  The  Conservatory  also 
has  charge  of  the  vocal  music  and  music  methods  taught 
in  the  regular  Normal  course.  Two  semesters  of  vocal 
music  and  one  semester  of  music  methods  are  now  required 
from  all  candidates  for  First  Grade  or  Life  Certificates. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  South  Dakota  has  been  recognized  as  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  all  its  teachers  to  have  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  course  has  been 
carefully  prepared  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  and 
now  almost  universal  demand  for  public  school  teachers 
who  can  teach  vocal  music  in  an  intelligent  and  interesting 
manner.  It  is  so  arranged  that  students  who  have  had  no 
previous  training  in  music  can  enter  Music  I  and  by  con- 
tinuing thru  the  course  acquire  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  matter  required  to  be  taught  throughout  the  grades 
and  High  School.    It  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  in- 
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structors  to  make  the  course  practical  and  at  the  same 
time  create  and  develop  a  genuine  love  for  the  best  in 
music.  No  subject  is  gaining  more  rapidly  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  today. 

Public  School  Music  I.  Elementary  and  intermediate 
course,  first  year,  first  semester.  Four  hours  per  week,  two 
hours  credit. 

All  rudiments  and  essentials  of  note  reading  such  as, 
reading  the  degrees  by  letters,  value  of  notes,  rests,  vari- 
ous devices.  Songs  and  exercises  in  the  various  keys  up 
to  three  and  four  sharps  and  flats.  Two  part  work  is  pre- 
sented in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  simple  scale  studies,  in  com- 
bination, as  studies  in  simple  imitations  and  as  regular  part 
work.  Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  and  the  singing  of 
songs  in  an  artistic  and  interesting  style. 

Public  School  Music  II.  Elementary  and  intermedi- 
ate courses,  first  year,  second  semester.  Four  hours  per 
week.    Two  hours  credit. 

Continuation  of  the  above.  Exercises  and  songs  in  all 
the  nine  keys.  Writing  scales,  intervals,  and  triads  in  the 
various  positions.  Exercises  and  songs  in  two  and  three 
parts.  Writing  and  singing  of  minor  scales,  both  melodic 
and  harmonic.  Exercises  and  songs  in  minor  keys.  Two, 
three  and  four  part  songs.  Writing  triads.  Studies  and 
songs  in  Bass  clef.  All  the  vocal  and  technical  difficulties 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  ordinary  songs  and  choruses. 

Music  Methods.  Intermediate  course,  fourth  year;  ad- 
vanced course,  fifth  year,  second  semester.  Last  nine 
weeks.  Four  hours  per  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Re- 
quired of  all  First  Grade  and  Life  Certificates.  No  one 
should  enter  this  class  without  having  completed  Music  I 
and  II,  or  being  able  satisfactorily  to  pass  examination  in 
the  same.  Carefully  prepared  outlines  of  lessons  thru  the 
first  four  gardes  are  given  and  discussed,  also  lectures  and 
illustration  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  methods  of 
instruction.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching 
of  songs  by  imitation  and  the  gradual  development  of  sight 
reading  by  observation  and  use  of  songs  and  parts  of 
phrases,  etc.  The  problem  of  how  to  stimulate  and  awaken 
a  genuine  love  for  music  in  the  child  is  continually  held 
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before  the  class  as  the  great  point  to  be  striven  for.  Every 
member  of  the  class  must  prepare  outlines  of  model  lessons 
and  demonstrate  them  to  the  class.  All  will  be  given  op- 
portunity to  observe  regular  class  work  in  the  Training 
School,  and  also  do  more  or  less  practice  teaching  there. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  aim  in  elocution  is  to  awaken  the  student  to  a 
realization  of  the  principles  which  underlie  life  by  a  study 
of  some  of  the  masterpieces  in  literature,  with  the  en- 
deavor to  express  their  truth,  beauty,  and  purpose  through 
the  voice  and  body. 

Beading 

Beading.  Intermediate  course,  third  year,  first  se- 
mester; advanced  course,  third  year,  first  semester.  Four 
hours  per  week. 

The  stress  is  laid  upon  the  student's  ability  to  get  the 
thought  from  the  printed  pages,  to  hold  in  mind  the  situa- 
tion, and,  standing  before  the  class,  to  give  it  clearly  and 
directly  to  them.  The  work  is  planned  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's individuality. 

Texts:  Psychological  Development  of  Expression  by 
Blood  and  Riley.    Southwick's  Steps  to  Oratory. 

Methods  in  Beading.  Intermediate  course,  fourth  year, 
first  semester;  advanced  course,  fifth  year,  first  semester. 
One  hour  per  week. 

Suggestive  work  is  given  in  this  class  which  will  as- 
sist the  student  in  teaching  reading  in  the  grades,  and  lit- 
erature, dramatics,  and  rhetoricals  in  high  schools. 

Texts:  Clark's  How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

Dramatics.  Elective.  Three  hours  per  week  for  one 
semester.  This  class  is  planned  for  students  who  desire  to 
make  complete  study  of  elocution  or  to  take  part  in  the 
declamatory  contests.  The  work  consists  in  interpretation 
of  masterpieces,  voice,  gesture,  repertoire,  and  the  study  of 
the  modern  drama. 

Text:     Cummock's  Choice  Readings. 
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Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Physical  Training.  All  courses,  all  years,  first  and 
second  semesters.    One  credit  per  semester. 

Some  of  the  means  for  physical  training  available  here 

are: 

Gymnastics  or  consciously  directed  physical  exercise. — 
The  aim  of  Gymnastics  is  to  maintain  the  normal  size  and 
strength  of  the  tissues,  to  give  the  mind  power  of  easily 
directing  the  body,  and  to  acquire  correct  and  economical 
habits  of  nervous  and  muscular  activity. 

National  and  Characteristic  Dancing  or  the  instinctive 
expressions  of  a  people's  character.  When  properly  taught 
they  can  more  than  any  other  means  let  us  into  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  a  foreign  race,  as  well  as  afford  the 
educative  pleasure  of  dramatic  impersonation.  Of  humble 
origin,  the  National  dances  have  a  dashing  and  universally 
popular  character,  which  with  the  interesting  costuming 
makes  them  well  appreciated  and  quite  the  best  for  spec- 
tacles. 

Folk  Dances  and  Plays.  What  we  have  said  of  the 
hygienic,  spectacular,  and  educational  values  of  the  na- 
tional dance  applies  equally  to  the  village  circular  group 
dances.  If  they  are  somewhat  less  elaborate,  their  great 
ease  of  learning  quite  atones  for  this  for  the  purposes  of 
school  and  playground.  They  are  the  simplest  form  of  the 
dance  and  require  no  previous  training,  being  only  the 
primitive  expression  of  a  people's  joy. 

Technique  Exercises.  These  may  be  described  as  a 
series  of  graceful  movements,  steps  and  combinations, 
which  aim  primarily  at  the  development  of  strength,  grace, 
ease,  suppleness,  poise,  and  perfect  bodily  control,  each 
exercise  bringing  its  own  benefit. 

Classic  and  Interpretive  Dancing.  Dancing  is  a 
beautiful  and  self-expressional  exercise,  energizing  and 
harmonizing  the  whole  body,  now  letting  one  into  the 
character  of  some  foreign  people,  now  admitting  to  the 
care-free  fairyland  of  fauns  and  nymphs,  and  always  bring- 
ing a  vivacious  grace  and  fortifying  the  health. 

Or,  to  enumerate  its  qualities  more  logically,  it  is: 
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Exercise,  moderate  and  of  all  the  body,  bringing 
health  and  co-ordination. 

Education,  in  the  character  of  other  races  and  times; 
also  an  intellectual  stimulus. 

Recreation,  well  nigh  the  best. 

Required  Work.  Persons  physically  unable  to  pursue 
the  exercise  of  the  Gymnasium  are  seldom  regarded  as  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  become  teachers.  Regular  gymnasium 
classes  meet  twice  each  week.  This  work  is  required  of  all 
students  except  such  as  are  excused  by  the  school  physi- 
cian. The  gym  dress  required  is  a  middy  blouse,  and  black 
serge  or  sateen  bloomers.  The  shoes  required  are  to  be 
purchased  at  the  Normal  Store. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Astronomy 

Elective.    One  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  study  of  astronomy  awakens  the  intellect,  gives 
vigor  to  the  imagination,  and  trains  the  perceptive  powers. 

Studied  in  a  practical  way,  it  gives  a  far  better  un- 
derstanding of  longitude  and  time,  change  of  seasons, 
causes  of  tides,  phases  of  the  moon,  and  many  other  phe- 
nomena, than  can  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 

In  addition  to  this  one  learns  to  trace  the  constella- 
tions and  to  know  the  stars  by  name. 

Texts:  Todd's  Astronomy,  Johnson's  Mathematical 
Geography. 

Chemistry 

Applied  Chemistry.  Intermediate  course,  second  year, 
first  semester;  advanced  course,  second  year,  first  semester. 
Five  hours  per  week  in  addition  to  laboratory  work: 

The  following  is  brief  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first 
semester: 

Metric  system,  relation  of  chemistry  to  our  daily  lives, 
some  historical  chemistry,  physical  and  chemical  changes, 
manifestations  accompanying  chemical  action,  solutions  to- 
gether with  electrolytic  dissociation,  crystallization,  precip- 
itation, filtration,  distillation,  sublimation,  elements  and 
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compounds,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  acids, 
bases,  salts,  study  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  nitrates  in 
the  soil,  neutralization,  carbon  and  its  compounds,  chem- 
istry of  flame,  phosphorus,  the  halogens. 

After  each  series  of  experiments  questions  for  thought 
are  given  which  bring  out  the  important  points  gained  by 
the  experiments.  All  experiments  and  questions  for  thought 
are  given  on  hektographed  sheets.  Of  course  note  books 
are  required  in  all  the  work.  Students  are  asked  to  read 
their  text-books  on*  the  most  important  subjects  and  are 
questioned  on  what  they  have  read.  They  are  required  to 
mark  ions  and  complete  many  equations  also  to  solve  a 
large  number  of  problems. 

Texts:    Brownlee  and  Williams. 

Qualitative  Analaysis.  Elective,  second  semester.  Ten 
hours  per  week. 

In  qualitative  analysis  the  experiments  are  given  out 
on  hektographed  sheets  and  the  solutions  to  be  tested  are 
given  by  the  teacher  so  that  from  the  first  the  substances 
are  practically  unknown.  After  each  group  they  are  given 
mixtures,  two  cations  in  the  first  mixture,  three  in  the  sec- 
ond, four  in  the  third,  etc.  until  they  have  tested  about 
fifty  unknowns.  In  this  way  they  complete  the  five  groups 
of  metals  and  six  groups  of  acids. 

Rock  analysis  follows  the  tests  for  acids.  They  are 
given  eight  stones  and  told  to  find  certain  elements  in 
them.  After  finishing  these  they  are  given  two  stones  in 
which  they  are  to  find  all  the  constituents,  these  being 
unknowns. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  Elective,  first  semester.  Ten 
hours  per  week. 

A  practical  course  in  chemistry  includes  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  work.  Therefore  we  have  introduced 
the  latter  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  interested  in  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

Text:  Moody's  College  Textbook  of  Quantitative  An- 
alysis. 

Food  and  Sanitary  Chemistry.  Elective,  second  se- 
mester.   Ten  hours  per  week. 

All  the  world  is  interested  in  its  food  supply  because 
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so  much  health  and  happiness  depends  upon  the  purity  of 
food. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  to  safeguard  our  nation 
against  harmful  adulterations  of  food,  but  we  need  earnest, 
honest,  painstaking  chemists  to  make  them  effective, 
therefore  we  have  introduced  Food  Analaysis  which  fol- 
lows the  quantitative  work  in  chemistry. 

Texts:  Allyn's  Applied  Chemistry,  Olsen's  Pure  Food, 
Sherman's  Organic  Analysis. 

Biology  I.  Zoology.  Intermediate  course,  third  year, 
first  semester;  advanced  course,  third  year,  first  semester. 
Five  hours  per  week. 

This  course  includes  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  aims  to  open  to  stu- 
dents practical  and  interesting  questions  relating  to  life, 
food,  growth,  evolution,  and  environment.  It  is  illustrated 
and  made  real  by  laboratory  examination  of  types  of  each 
animal  group.  A  few  typical  animals  such  as  the  Parame- 
cium, sponge,  hydra,  sea  anemone,  starfish,  sea  urchin, 
earth-worm,  clam,  squid,  dogfish,  and  frog  are  dissected 
by  each  for  study  of  internal  structures. 

Text:  Text-Book  in  General  Zoology,  Herrick;  lab- 
oratory guides  are  furnished. 

Biology  II.  Botany.  Intermediate  and  advanced 
courses,  second  year,  second  semester.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  structure,  physiology,  and  development  of  seed 
plants.  About  three  weeks  are  given  to  the  study  of  algae, 
liverworts,  mosses  and  ferns. 

The  classification  of  plants  and  preparation  of  herbaria 
occupy  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  semester. 

Simple  but  accurate  drawing  and  records  of  all  labora- 
tory work  are  required  and  field  trips  planned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  closing  work. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  practical  side  of 
botany. 

Text:  Bergen  and  Davis;  Laboratory  Manual,  Hunter 
and  Valentine. 

Biology  III.    Bacteriology.    Required  in  intermediate 
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and  advanced  course,  third  year,  first  semester.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

A  general  introductory  course  consisting  of  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work,  covering  the  biological,  morphological 
characteristics,  physiology,  classification,  and  distribution 
of  bacteria,  yeast,  and  molds. 

The  student  is  taught,  and  shown  by  demonstration 
matter,  the  life  principles  involved  in  dealing  with  these 
plants,  and  their  influence  in  determining  methods  in  such 
operations  as  bread-making,  butter-making,  canning,  pre- 
serving, house  cleaning,  proper  house  plumbing,  and  care 
of  health,  etc. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  pathogenic 
bacteria,  distribution  channels  of  infections,  and  means  of 
dissemination;  infectious  diseases  of  man  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  plants;  testing  germicides  and  disinfectants. 

Text:  Household  Bacteriology,  Buchanan;  Laboratory 
Manual,  Michels. 

Biology  IV.  Intermediate  and  Advanced  courses,  third 
year,  first  semester. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
principles  of  botany  in  one  semester,  it  is  proposed  to  spend 
this  time  on  a  fairly  close  study  of  the  cryptogams,  em- 
phasizing particularly  the  evolution  of  sex  in  plants.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  semester  will  be  spent  in  a  review  of 
plant  relationships. 

Prerequisite:     Biology  II. 

Text:  A  Textbook  of  Botany.  Vol.  I.,  Coulter, 
Barnes,  and  Cowles. 

Biology  V.  ..Intermediate  and  advanced  courses,  third 
year,  second  semester. 

This  will  be  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
general  biology.  Some  of  the  subjects  considered  will  be 
the  question  of  life  and  its  physical  basis,  a  review  of  the 
evolution  of  the  physiological  processes  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  an  elementary  consideration  of  heredity  with 
enough  cytology  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  course  will  give  the  student  some 
scientific  principles  which  will  help  to  clear  up  for  him 
many  everyday  questions  touching  life  and  living  matter. 
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Prerequisites:     Biology  I.  and  II.,  and  either  III.  or 

IV. 

Text:     General  Biology,  Abbott. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Intermediate  course,  sec- 
ond year,  second  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

In  this  study  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  tact 
that  "A  sound  body  is  necessary  in  order  that  one  may 
have  a  sound  mind."  Charts,  reference  books,  and  dis- 
section of  organs  are  used  in  order  to  make  the  subject 
thoroly  understood. 

Texts:  Thornton's  Physiology,  Overton's  Advanced 
Physiology. 

Geography 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.  Intermediate 
course,  first  year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

This  course  is  expected  to  familiarize  the  student 
with: 

1.  The  areas  of  production  of  the  leading  articles  of 
commerce. 

2.  The  areas  of  consumption. 

3.  Means  of  transportation. 

4.  The  basal  facts  leading  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
most  familiar  articles  in  daily  use. 

5.  The  dependence  of  industrial  upon  geographical 
conditions. 

6.  The  effects  of  commerce  upon  civilization. 
Papers,  reports  and  outside  reading  are  required  thru- 
out  the  term. 

Text:  C.  C.  Adams,  Text-Book  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy. 

Geography  Review.  Intermediate  course,  fourth  year, 
and  advanced  course,  fifth  year,  first  and  second  semes- 
ters.   Three  hours  per  week. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  prospective  teach- 
ers some  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  subject,  and  to 
ground  them  well  in  the  underlying  principles  in  the 
teaching  of  geography,  rather  than  to  present  devices  for 
teaching  it.  To  accomplish  this  enough  of  mathematical 
and   physical    geography   is    taught   in   the    proper  con- 
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nections  to  render  intelligible  the  place  of  the  earth  in  the 
solar  system  and  something  of  its  relation  to  the  universe; 
the  meaning  and  all  important  use  of  parallels  and  merid- 
ians; the  causes  of  the  varying  lengths  of  day  and  night, 
of  the  seasons,  of  the  various  climatic  conditions,  etc.,  and 
relations  of  all  of  these  to  economic  conditions.  The  geog- 
raphy of  South  Dakota  is  given  in  detail.  The  review  is 
conducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world  as  the  unit 
rather  than  as  a  combination  of  related  units;  thus,  read- 
ily bringing  out  comparisons  and  relations,  and  at  the 
same  time,  avoiding  much  repetition  in  the  study  of  pro- 
ductions and  industreis.  Such  work  necessarily  is  largely 
reference  work.  The  texts  used  principally  are  Dryer's 
High  School  Geography,  Johnson's  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy, and  Brigham  and  McFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geog- 
raphy. 

Physical  Geography.  Intermediate  course,  second 
year,  first  semester.    Five  hours  per  week. 

The  earth  is  considered  as  a  human  planet  upon  which 
men  live,  and  from  which  they  get  a  living.  The  earth 
has  grown  and  developed  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  The  earth  is  an  organization  that 
"  'goes'  and  'works',"  presenting  a  number  and  variety  of 
relationships — excellent  material  with  which  to  make  pu- 
pils think — to  think  of  the  relations  of  human  beings  to 
their  natural  environment.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pupil 
likes  to  reason  and  to  follow  reasoning;  that  his  mental 
growth  gets  far  more  from  reasoning  and  following  reason- 
ing than  from  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts.  The  growth 
of  the  pupil  is  more  important  than  the  facts.  The  best 
type  forms  are  selected  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
general  physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  forces  which 
bring  about  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  phe- 
nomena of  atmosphere,  heat,  soil,  water,  etc.,  are  dis- 
cussed with  relation  to  mankind.  Illustrations  in  the  text 
are  vital,  hence  careful  study  and  interpretation  thereof 
are  made  as  important  as  the  text.  Further  diagrams,  pho- 
tographs, lantern-slides,  and  trips  to  points  of  interest  out- 
of-doors   supplement    the   text   illustrations.  Class-room 
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work  is  directed  toward  leading  the  pupil  to  translate  his 
text  into  terms  of  reality — into  terms  of  out-of-doors. 

Laboratory  work,  as  time  permits,  is  directed  toward 
developing  new  principles  and  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  principles  already  developed.  A  fine  museum  of  il- 
lustrative materials  is  in  the  class  room. 

Texts:  Physiography,  Arey,  Bryant,  Clendenin  and 
Morrey.  Salisbury's  Physiography,  (Briefer  Course).  Mod- 
ern Geography,  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower.  Labora- 
tory Lessons  in  Physical  Geography,  Everly,  Blount,  and 
Walton. 

Geology 

Advanced  course,  fourth  year,  first  semester.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

The  work  in  geology  consists  of: 

1.  A  quite  full  discussion  of  the  forces  now  at  work 
in  and  upon  the  earth.    This  includes: 

a.  The  work  of  the  atmosphere,  (1)  mechanical,  (2) 
chemical. 

b.  Work  of  water. 

c.  Work  of  ice. 

d.  Work  of  igneous  agencies. 

2.  The  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  determination 
of  common  minerals,  classification  of  rocks,  origin  of  rock, 
and  their  relation  to  soils. 

a.  A  study  of  rock  structure. 

b.  The  origin  of  topographic  forms,  and  inquiry  into 
the  methods  and  processes  by  which  hills  and  valleys, 
mountains  and  lakes,  and  all  the  various  landscape  fea- 
tures have  been  developed. 

3.  An  outline  of  Geographical  history  as  exhibited  in 
the  development  of  North  America. 

In  this  outline  study  the  principles  on  which  such  a 
history  is  based  are  first  made  clear.  Each  age  is  then 
passed  in  review  and  its  distinctive  features  are  pointed 
out.  The  physical  geography  of  the  continent  is  traced 
from  its  earliest  recognized  beginning  to  the  present.  Par- 
allel with  this  study  of  the  physical  life  of  the  continent 
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is  carried  on  a  study  of  the  development  of  animals  and 
vegetable  life. 

Field  Work.  Facilities  for  field  work  are  especially 
good  since  the  Black  Hills  are  said  to  be  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  system.  Each  class  makes  ex- 
cursions to  places  that  offer  the  best  chance  for  field 
study. 

Texts:  Norton's  Elements  of  Geology.  Reference 
texts:  W.  B.  Scott's  An  Introduction  to  Geology;  Chamber- 
lain and  Salisbury's  Geology,  3  vols.  Vol.  1  Processes. 
Vols.  II  and  III  Earth  History;  also  Dana,  Le  Conte,  and 

Geike. 

Physics 

Advanced  course,  fourth  year,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters.   Six  hours  per  week. 

1.  Matter;  physical  measurements,  structure,  con- 
ditions. 

2.  Mechanics  of  solids,  principles  and  laws  of  mo- 
tion, force,  energy,  etc. 

3.  Mechanics  of  fluids. 

4.  Heat. 

5.  Magnetism,  static  electricity,  current  electricity. 

6.  Sound. 

7.  Light. 

Note — Laboratory  periods  twice  a  week  are  required. 

Text:  Millikan  and  Gale's  First  Course  in  Physics. 
Revised  Edition  Laboratory  Course  in  Physics,  Millikan 
and  Gale. 

Note — Laboratory  note  books  must  be  presented  for 
inspection  by  pupils  asking  credit  for  work  done  in  this 
subject  in  other  schools. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 
Sixth  Year 

Aikman,  William  Alva,  Wyo. 

Ainslie,  Gladys   Custer 

Bird,  Susie  Belle  Fourche 

Blackwell,  Albert  Fruitdale 

Bovee,  Esther  Sturgis 

Brakke,  Nellie   Spearfish 

Brenn,  Irma   Spearfish 

Danielson,  Arthur   Spearfish 

Dudley,  Elizabeth  Hot  Springs 

Foley,  Ruth   Spearfish 

Ford,  Anna  Mae  Terraville 

Harris,  Vere  Belle  Fourche 

Hewett,  Elna  Rapid  City 

Jennings,  Louise  Hot  Springs 

Jewell,  Ruth   Custer 

Kerr,  Sara  Camp  Crook 

Kinney,  Marcella   Spearfish 

Kirkham,  Grace  Belle  Fourche 

Larson,  Signa  Hill  City 

Lewis,  Olive  Lead 

Mattley,  Ethel  Deadwood 

McRae,  Florence  Rapid  City 

Merrill,  Orpha   Spearfish 

Miller,  Alberta  A  Piniele,  Mont. 

Mills,  Hattie   Hermosa 

Morley,  Harrison  Wall  Lake,  la. 

Moseley,  Eunice  Camp  Crook 

Osloond,  Harry  Belle  Fourche 

Packard,  Albert   Spearfish 

Phillips,  Ruth  Hot  Springs 

Prunty,  Maybelle  Hot  Springs 

Richards,  Vera  Okaton 
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Robinson,  Mary  H  Pierre 

Sjolander,  Carl   Sturgis 

Struse,  Edythe   Oelrichs 

Stutzman,  Zella   Britton 

Young,  Wallace  W  Nisland 

Fifth  Year 

Adams,  Winnie  Piniele,  Mont. 

Aikman,  Esther  Alva,  Wyo. 

Aikman,  Samuel  Alva,  Wyo. 

Baxter,  Helen  Mona,  Wyo. 

Belshe,  Eva  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Bentley,  Ruth   Lead 

Bronson,  Florence  Belle  Fourche 

Brown,  Alta   Custer 

Byrd,  Eva  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Calkins,  Adelaide   Spearfish 

Carney,  Hugh  .  S.  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 

Cooper,  Margaret   Spearfish 

Cory,  Ruth   Spearfish 

Crittenden,  Marietta  Rapid  City 

Davis,  John  Belle  Fourche 

Dotson,  Mary   Spearfish 

Edborg,  Vera   Murdo 

Fay,  James  P  Sturgis 

Felion,  Mabel   Vale 

Hamilton,  Ethel  Swartwood,  N.  Dak. 

Ingersoll,  Harriet  Belle  Fourche 

Kelley,  Winona   Lead 

Lerch,  Hazel   Deadwood 

Mannick,  Lela   Terraville 

McCain,  Gladys   Rapid  City 

McCain,  Marguerite  Rapid  City 

McGill,  Estella   Vale 

Meeker,  Eugene  Custer 

Miller,  Dottie  New  Underwood 

Monaghan,  Mary  Hermosa 

Moorehead,  Virginia  Deadwood 

Morrison,  Edna   Sturgis 

Nicholas,  Helen   Spearfish 
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Peterson,  Catherine   Spearfish 

Piatt,  Laura  J  Rapid  City 

Porter,  Ruth   Huron 

Repass,  Frances   Spearfish 

Rosencranz,  Ida  M  Rapid  City 

Rounds,  Ruth  E  Rapid  City 

Schloredt,  Arthur  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Schultz,  Earl  Spearfish 

Schwenn,  Ella   Athol 

Schwenn,  Frances   Athol 

Shay,  Leo   Edgemont 

Stewart,  Howard   Pringle 

Strouse,  Harry   Oelrichs 

Thomas,  Thelma   Roubaix 

Ure,   Jessie  Spearfish 

Vaughn,  Hazel  Spearfish 

Vorce,  Collie  Hot  Springs 

Wilkinson,  Camille  Belle  Fourche 

Wolff,  Elizabeth  St.  Onge 

Zink,  Wilma  Fruitdale 

Fourth  Year 

Ainsworth,  Marian   Spearfish 

Andrews,  Annajean  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Allison,  George   Vale 

Briggs,  Maurice  Nisland 

Bunney,  Ernest  ,  Belle  Fourche 

Callan,  Josephine   Pringle 

Coburn,  Sylva   Spearfish 

Cooper,  Jeanette   Spearfish 

Danielson,  Helen   Spearfish 

Darlington,  Mamie  Upton,  Wyo. 

Erpelding,  Katherine   Pringle 

Evans,  Paul  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Fox,  Carolyn   Custer 

Groff,  Reva   Piedmont 

Groff,  Ruth   Piedmont 

Hamilton,  Chester  Swartwood,  N.  Dak. 

Hamilton,  Ruby  Swartwood,  N.  Dak. 

Heiserman,  Blanche  Alzada,  Mont. 
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Jacobs,  Guy   Harding 

Johnson,  Evangeline   Spearfish 

Johnson,  Helen   Spearfish 

Kubler,  Louise   Custer 

Lemon,   Ruth  Spearfish 

Locke,  Rush  B  Upton,  Wyo. 

McCain,  Dorothy   Spearfish 

McLean,  Flora   Terry 

Mossing,  Leo  St.  Onge 

O'Neill,  Anna  Spearfish 

O'Neill,  Doris  Spearfish 

Perry,  Gladys   Vale 

Repass,  Ethel   Spearfish 

Scanlan,  Maurice   Hermosa 

Sheldon,  Bernice  Upton,  Wyo. 

Shyne,  Ambrose   Wasta 

Slaughter,  Clifford   Trojan 

Smith,  Margaret   Spearfish 

Tetreault,  Albert  St.  Onge 

Third  Year 

Ainsworth,  Evelyn   Spearfish 

Arbuckle,  Pamelia   Spearfish 

Beckman,  Anna  St.  Onge 

Bender,  Grace  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Billington,  Cecil   Spearfish 

Briggs,  Corinne   Spearfish 

Campbell,  Clara   Spearfish 

Case,  Leland   Spearfish 

Clary,  Helen  Pruitdale 

Clark,  Charles  Deadwood 

Courtney,  James   Spearfish 

Dickey,  Elizabeth   Spearfish 

Donegan,  Cecelia   Spearfish 

Eldredge,  Lucile   Whitewood 

Emerson,  Arthur   .  Spearfish 

Emerson,  Helen   Spearfish 

Fitzgerald,  Raymond   Strool 

Fox,  Irving   Custer 

Garvin,  Viola   Terry 
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Gumm,  Ethel   Pringle 

Hawken,  Clinton  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Heebner,  Lora  Nisland 

Henderson,  Merritt   Spearfish 

Hewes,  Loreen   Spearfish 

Johnson,  Emil   Spearfish 

Johnson,  Violet   Spearfish 

Kaspa,  Josephine  Redig 

Kennicott,  Dorothea  Spearfish 

Knowles,  Katherine  Hill  City 

Koski,  Edward   Spearfish 

Lawrence,  Burneice   Spearfish 

Le  Fors,  Earl  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Le  Fors,  Reba  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Livingston,   Ellis  Sundance,  Wyo. 

March.  Leonard  W  Hot  Springs 

Mattison,  Amy   Dewey 

McCain,  Inez  Spearfish 

McKean,  Cecilia  Sundance,  Wyo. 

McKean,  Frances  Sundance,  Wyo. 

McKean,  Margaret  Sundance,  Wyo. 

McNish,  Lyle  Hill  City 

McNish,  Vivian  Hill  City 

Miller,  Etta  Spearfish 

Miller,  Etta  Spearfish 

Nash,  Kenneth  Sturgis 

O'Neill,  Arthur  Spearfish 

Quillian,  Hildred   Harding 

Repass,  Rexford   Spearfish 

Rushton,  Henry   Spearfish 

Schmidt,  Esther   Spearfish 

Scown,   Inez  Terry 

Skalinder,  Viva   Piedmont 

Sorenson,  Elsie   Wasta 

Stillinger,  Elizabeth   Spearfish 

Stillinger,  Genevieve   Spearfish 

Vallery,  Dorothy   Fruitdale 

Vaughn,  Walter   Spearfish 

Walthall,  Zilvia   Viewfield 

Zink,  Irma   Spearfish 
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Second  Year 

Anderson,  Ellen  St.  Onge 

Anderson,  Mabel   Spearfish 

Banks,  Earl  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Belshe,  Bernice  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Bennett,  Hazel   Lead 

Booth,  Edward   Spearfish 

Bovee,  Gladys   Sturgis 

Bradshaw,  Kate  Ekalaka,  Mont. 

Brown,  Inez  Warren,  Wyo. 

Brown,  Lewis  Spearfish 

Brown,  Lorraine   Spearfish 

Brown,  Patsye   Spearfish 

Brown,  Wilkye   Spearfish 

Burke,   Alfred  Hoover 

Calkins,  Delbert   Spearfish 

Card,  James   Spearfish 

Chapman,  Dorothy   Hermosa 

Christensen,  Edna   Spearfish 

Clanton,  Isabel   Harding 

Clanton,  Laura   Harding 

Cooper,  George   Spearfish 

Craft,  Ruth  Kingsley,  Mont. 

Crawford,  Pearl  Spearfish 

Curran,  Marie  Spearfish 

Dalzell,  Marie  Dalzell 

Derrickson,  Theo  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Dotson,  Oliver  Spearfish 

Driskill,  Nadine   Spearfish 

Eckersley,  Clarence  Elm  Springs 

Emerson,  Olive  Spearfish 

Field,  Bernard   Spearfish 

Gayden,  Forest   Buffalo 

Giannonatti,  Carrie   Buffalo 

Giannonatti,  Hannah   Buffalo 

Graf,  Mary  Hoover 

Green,  Lloyd  S  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Gullikson,  Inga   Sturgis 

Gurwell,  Olive  Nisland 

Hale,  Elizabeth  Alzada,  Mont. 
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Hamm,    Helen  Caputa 

Heebner,  Anna   Nisland 

Hook,  Agnes   Spearfish 

Howson,  Chas.  A  Spearfish 

Howson,  Clifford   Spearfish 

Hull,  Chas  Spearfish 

Johnson,  Opal  Spearfish 

Johnston,  Hugh   Spearfish 

Jolley,  Raymond   Spearfish 

Kimball,  Katharine  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Kimball,  Winthrop  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Knight,  Eugene   Harding 

Langhoff,  Gertrude  Spearfish 

Lawrence,   Marvin  Spearfish 

Livingston,  Myra  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Lorange,  Louise   Volunteer 

Marsh,  Alice   Spearfish 

Matthesen,  Ida   Nisland 

McArthur,  John  Fremont,  Neb. 

McCain,  Evelyn   Spearfish 

McDonald,  Lela   Spearfish 

McEveny,  Florence   Spearfish 

Mclntire,  Myrtle   Fruitdale 

Merrill,  Ethel   Spearfish 

Morsman,  Helen  Vale 

Morthland,  Gldays   Lead 

Moseley,  Claude  Camp  Crook 

Murray,  Florence   Spearfish 

Murray,  Gladys  Spearfish 

Oudin,  Charles  Downing,  Wyo. 

Peterson,  Gladys   Folsom 

Pryor,  Norma   Spearfish 

Robinson,  Thomas  .Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Robinson,  Mary  K  Spearfish 

Sanborn,  Arline  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Slaughter,  Pearl  Trojan 

Sloan,  Charles   Spearfish 

Smith,  Arthur  Spearfish 

Stephens,  Belle   Sturgis 

Storm,  Rosa   Spearfish 
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Strouse,  Vivian   Oelrichs 

Sweigard,  Ella  Oelrichs 

Tarbell,  Fern   Spearfish 

Vallery,  Phillip   Nisland 

Walthall,  Ada  Viewfield 

Ward,  Avis   Nisland 

Waugh,  Estellene   Deadwood 

Welch,  Agnes  Redig 

Welch,  Charles  B  Spearfish 

White,  Mark  Rapid  City 

Whitney,  Evelyn  Alzada,  Mont. 

Williams,  Hazel  Pringle 

Williams,  Lucile  Boyes,  Mont. 

Wilson,  Hazel   Sampont 

Wood,  Geneva   Oens 

Woolfolk,  Evelyn   Spearfish 

First  Year 

Allison,  Harry   Vale 

Anderson,  Ales  Van  Metre 

Anderson,  Rose  St.  Onge 

Armstrong,  Margaret   Spearfish 

Bender,  Helen  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Brenn,  Harry   Spearfish 

Briggs,  Donal   Spearfish 

Brokken,  Rebecca   Muchison 

Buckmiller,  Ethel  Rocky  Point,  Wyo. 

Burke,  Kathryn   Hoover 

Burns,  Ruth  Ridge,  Mont. 

Butterfield,  Leita  Farrall,  Wyo. 

Butterfield,  William  Farrall,  Wyo. 

Campbell,  Grace   Spearfish 

Campbell,  Maude  Marcus 

Case,  Merle  Spearfish 

Coburn,  Helen   Spearfish 

Collins,  Dorice  Alva,  Wyo. 

Court,  Henry   Spearfish 

Courtney,  Lessie  Spearfish 

Danielson,  Agnes   Spearfish 

Derrickson,  Dee  Aladdin,  Wyo. 
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Dotson,  Joe  Spearfish 

Dunn,  Florence   Spearfish 

Durfee,  Jay  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Dustin,  Lucile  Chicago,  111. 

Emerson,  John   Spearfish 

Evenson,  Anna  Rapid  City 

Fenton,   Henry  Huron 

Garlock,  Alice  Custer 

Gilmore,  Agnes  Spearfish 

Granger,  Leitha   Spearfish 

Gray,  Freeda  Albion,  Mont. 

Hansen,  Helen   Fruitdale 

Heiser,  Florence   Vale 

Henderson,  Vira   Spearfish 

Henry,  Florence   Spearfish 

Henry,  Lillian  Spearfish 

Higgins,  Josephine  Graham,  Mont. 

Hitzel,  Leona   Spearfish 

Hitzel,  Robie  Spearfish 

Huffman,  Hilton  Spearfish 

Hunter,  Gladys  Spearfish 

Johnson,  Harley   Spearfish 

Jolley,  Franklin   Spearfish 

Kelley,  Fannie  Spearfish 

Kercheval,  Eleanor   Spearfish 

Kimball,  Anne  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Lahti,  Hubert   Buffalo 

Larson,  Marie  Hill  City 

Laws,  Chester  Rapid  City 

Magers,  Ella  S.  Gifford,  Mo. 

Martin,  Merle  Hill  City 

Matthews,  Thomas   Spearfish 

May,  James  Spearfish 

McDonald,  Francis   Spearfish 

Miller,  Alberta  H  Hill  City 

Miller,  Ethel  New  Underwood 

Nelson,  Joe  Redfern 

Norris,  Gordon   Haydraw 

O'Brien,  Gerald  Hill  City 

Pascoe,  Ruth  Beulah,  Wyo. 
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Peck,  Lillian  Salt  Creek,  Wyo. 

Perrigoue,  Frances  Spearfish 

Perrigoue,  Mabel   Spearfish 

Peterson,  Anna  Deadwood 

Potter,  Callie   Spearfish 

Remmen,  Gladys   Ashcroft 

Richards,  George  W  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Rittberger,  Clara   Fairburn 

Ritter,  Ned   Spearfish 

Roark,  Thomas  Upton,  Wyo. 

Robinson,  Hellen  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Russell,  Edna   Spearfish 

Schmidt,  Arthur   Spearfish 

Seifert,  Walter   Spearfish 

Smith,  Donald   Spearfish 

Steffes,  Emma   Sturgis 

Stewart,  Albert  Spearfish 

Storm,  Cecil   Spearfish 

Swanson,  Arthur   Spearfish 

Thomas,  Alfred   Roubaix 

Thompson,  Arthur   Spearfish 

Thompson,  Ernest   Spearfish 

Thonstad,  John   Spearfish 

Townsend,  Velna  Upton,  Wyo. 

Treweek,  Madrienne   Spearfish 

Trissler,  Gladys   Trojan 

Tryon,  Fay  Belle  Fourche 

Van  Horn,  Florence  Kennebec 

Vannett,  Hazel  Boyes,  Mont. 

Vincelette,  Blanche  Ollie,  Mont. 

Vines,  Florence  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Wall,  Hazel  Spearfish 

Walsh,  Margaret   Spearfish 

Welch,  Margaret   Redig 

Wells,  John   Spearfish 

Williams,  Jennie   Spearfish 

Wilson,  Dollie   Sampont 

Short  Course 

Arbuckle,  George  Albion,  Mont. 
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Banks,  Claude  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Boice,  Mark   Spearfish 

Dillavou,  Herbert  Spearfish 

Hansen,  Ralph   Whitewood 

Holcomb,  Lorraine   Harding 

Kiehl,  Walter  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Larson,  Chris  Fruitdale 

Long,  Marjorie   Newell 

Long,  Reginald   Newell 

Mahnken,  Thomas  Chalk  Buttes,  Mont. 

Mathwig,  William   Spearfish 

McGuigan,  Earl   Spearfish 

Rainville,  Dewey  Arpan 

Richards,  Clifford   Vale 

Richards,  Delbert  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Richard,  Bradford   Whitewood 

Schmidt,  Emma   Spearfish 

Sheridan,  Howard   Hoover 

Special 

Anderson,  Emma   Spearfish 

Booth,  Catherine   Spearfish 

Caple,  Clara   Spearfish 

Carlson,  Elsie   Spearfish 

Davis,  Georgia  Spearfish 

Driskill,  Jessie  Alva,  Wyo. 

Durando,  Charles   Spearfish 

Edgerton,  Blanche   Spearfish 

Ernest,  Velma   Spearfish 

Ernest,  Vera   Spearfish 

Evans,  Allen  Spearfish 

Forde,  Lilian   Spearfish 

French,  Francelia  Spearfish 

Halloran,  Billie   Spearfish 

Hessseltine,  Evelyn   Spearfish 

Hull,  Hazel   Spearfish 

Hutton,  Mrs.  T.  A  Spearfish 

Jensen,  Marie   Spearfish 

Lewis,  Ethie  Spearfish 

Mellinger,  Bonnie  Spearfish 
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Northey,  Wilber   Spearfish 

Olds,  Ruby   Spearfish 

O'Neill,  Mrs.  V.  H  Spearfish 

Powell,  Faith   Spearfish 

Ritter,  Myrtle   Spearfish 

Scott,  Kate  G  Spearfish 

Smoots,  Dorothy  Spearfish 

Soutar,  Mrs.  J.  E  Spearfish 

Stewart,  Fern   Spearfish 

Thomas,  Winnie   Spearfish 

Vaughn,  Florence  Spearfish 

Weisberg,  Mrs.  A.  H  Spearfish 

Weisberg,  Hildegarde   Spearfish 

Wilcox,  Eleanor   Spearfish 

Whitney,  Ethel   Spearfish 

Wolzmuth,  Zella  Spearfish 

Summer  School 

Adair,  Vivian   Custer 

Ainsworth,  Marian   Spearfish 

Allen,  Nettie   Deadwood 

Anderson,  Dagmar  Cataract,  Wis. 

Andreason,  Evalina  Folsom 

Andrews,  Annajean  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Armstrong,  Margaret  Spearfish 

Babington,  Winifred   Whitewood 

Baker,   Flora   Hamill 

Barber,  Audra   Lane 

Barber,  Opal   Lane 

Barker,  Mae   Gregory 

Barnes,  Ava   Lead 

Battray,  Vernie   Blunt 

Baxter,  Pauline  Mona,  Wyo. 

Bovee,  Esther   Sturgis 

Brakke,  Ida   Spearfish 

Brakke,  Nellie   Spearfish 

Brenn,  Irma   Spearfish 

Brenn,  Laura   Spearfish 

Brown,  Mabel  C  Spearfish 

Buchanan,  Lucy  Rapid  City 
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Buckles,  Gertrude   Hoover 

Buckstead,  Anna   Hurley 

Cahill,  Florence   Draper 

Cahill,  Margaret   Draper 

Calkins,  Adelaide   Spearfish 

Catron,  Fern   Draper 

Catron,  Irene   Draper 

Catron,  Roena   Draper 

Chandler,  Stella   Lane 

Clegg,  Myrtle  St.  Lawrence 

Conger,  Carrie  Buffalo  Gap 

Connor,  Winnifred   Artesian 

Cooper,  Jeanette   Spearfish 

Court,  Grace   Spearfish 

Courtney,  Lessie  Spearfish 

Craig,  Louise   Flatiron 

Crosley,  Alice  Vienna 

Custer,  Delia  Deadwood 

Cutler,  Juanita  Hot  Springs 

Dahlke,  Elsie  Okaton 

Daniels,  Bessie   Spearfish 

Davis,  Etta  Belle  Fourche 

DeGeest,  Jennie  Box  Elder 

Dittmer,  Laura  Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Donelan,  Maryetta   Reliance 

Dunn,  Florence   Spearfish 

Dustin,  Luciel  Chicago,  111. 

Ekstrom,  Halya   Newell 

Emerson,  Arthur   Spearfish 

England,  Mary   Murdo 

Ernest,  Velma   Spearfish 

L'Esperance,  Lillian  Deadwood 

Evans,  Agnes  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Feigel,  Ethel  Rapid  City 

Finnegan,  Frances  Mona,  Wyo. 

Fitzpatrick,  Marion   Murdo 

Flaigg,  Rena   Hoover 

Fletcher,  Susie   Reliance 

Ford,  Anna  Mae  Terraville 

Foreman,  Grace  Cheyenne  Agency 
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Gilbertson,  Norma  Ashcroft 

Gilmore,  Nina  Spearfish 

Grant,  Kathryne   Miller 

Gumm,  Myrtle  Pringle 

Hanson,  J  Arpan 

Harrington,  Edna  Spearfish 

Harrison,  Ethel   Oelrichs 

Harrison,  Ruth  Oelrichs 

Hazeltine,  K.  M  Custer 

Hazeltine,  Nellie  Custer 

Hellyer,  Gladys  Springview,  Nebr. 

Heller,  Artie   Ideal 

Helvey,  Zana   Gregory 

Higgins,  Ethel   Faith 

Higgins,  George   Faith 

Hill,  Gertrude   Central 

Holt,  Bessie   Newell 

Hull,  Hazel   Spearfish 

Jackson,  Alice  Diamond 

Jewell,  Flora   Custer 

Johnson,  Abby   Spearfish 

Johnson,  Bessie   Provo 

Johnson,  Helen  Spearfish 

Johnston,   Hazel  Scenic 

Karolevitz,  Victoria   Spearfish 

Kelly,  Blanche  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Kinney,  Romelia   Spearfish 

Knight,  Eugene   Harding 

Kyllesdal,  Helga   Sturgis 

Lange,  Margaret  Murdo 

Larson,  Anna  Reliance 

Larson,  Signa  Hill  City 

Le  Fors,  Ruth  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Lehto,  Helmi   Lead 

Lemon,  Ruth   Spearfish 

Leskela,  Lydia  Buffalo 

Lund,  Mabel   Erwin 

Marion,  Leona   .  .Fort  Pierre 

Matthesen,  Laura   Nisland 

Mattley,  Ethel  Deadwood 
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McCain,  Dorothy   Spearfish 

McCullough,  Josie  Okaton 

McFarland,  Mabel  Oka,  Mont. 

McGregor,  Esther  Spearfish 

McKean,  Catherine   Elbon 

McNall,  Helene  Terry- 
Merrill,  Orpha   Spearfish 

Meyer,  Blanche   Witten 

Mills,  Hattie   Hermosa 

Monserud,  Eva   Chance 

Monserud,  Louise   Chance 

Moss,  Doris   Spearfish 

Nielsen,  Johanna   Hamill 

Norelius,  George   Volunteer 

Northey,  Wilbur  Spearfish 

Oates,  Bessie   Central 

O'Brien,  Marie  Deadwood 

O'Brien,  Nora  Hill  City 

O'Neill,  Mrs.  V.  H  Spearfish 

Osloond,  Harry  Belle  Fourche 

Peters,  Anna   Lithia 

Peters,  Dorothy  .Lithia 

Peterson,  Myrtle   Blunt 

Priest,  Zena   Dalzell 

Ravndal,  Lillian  Nemo 

Reddick,  Mary   Hermosa 

Roetzel,  Margaret  Custer 

Roetzel,  Minnie   Custer 

Rouse,  Florence  Rapid  City 

Rouse,  Mae  Rapid  City 

Rudolf,  H.  Etta  North  McGregor,  la. 

Sauby,  Hazel  Brown's  Valley,  Minn. 

Sauby,  Blanche  Brown's  Valley,  Minn. 

Scanlan,  Marcia   Hermosa 

Schieke,  Dorothy  Lead 

Schreckenghaust,  Blanche   Smithwick 

Schuster,  Laura  Rapid  City 

Seifert,  Walter  Spearfish 

Sherwood,  Evalyn   Cottonwood 

Shevling,  Elsie   Nisland 
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Small,  Margaret  Belle  Fourche 

Smiley,  Flossie   Garland 

Smith,  Margaret   Spearfish 

Stanton,  Marie   Deadwood 

Stewart,  Edith  Spokane,  Wash. 

Stewart,  Fern   Spearfish 

Stillinger,  Elizabeth  Spearfish 

Stillinger,  Genevieve   Spearfish 

Storm,  Cecil  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Strain,  Emma   Okaton 

Strouse,  Edythe   Oelrichs 

Strouse,  Harry   Oelrichs 

Sutter,  Julia  Ft.  Meade 

Sweeney,  Mary   Presho 

Tarbell,  Fern   Spearfish 

Thomas,  Grace   Spearfish 

Titus,  Mayme   Sulphur 

Toms,  Mary   Terry 

Toomey,  Maude   Spearfish 

Tulloch,  Katherine   Spearfish 

Ure,  Jessie   Spearfish 

Van  Brunt,  Anna  St.  Lawrence 

Van  Horn,  Kathryn  Belle  Fourche 

Vaughn,  Hazel   Spearfish 

Wade,  Hollie  Belle  Fourche 

Ward,  Avis   Nisland 

Warriner,  Goldie   Blunt 

Waugh,  Estelline   Deadwood 

Weisflog,  Alta  Deadwood 

Weston,  Cora  Rapid  City 

Wiley,  Marion   Wall 

Williams,  Marie   Edgemont 

Wilmarth,  Gertrude  Terraville 

Wolfe,  Myrtle   Ideal 

Woodworth,  Philip   Custer 

Wolzmuth,  Zella   Spearfish 


Total  Enrollment,  614 
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ALUMNI  RECORDS 


On  June  14,  1894,  in  recognition  of  the  need  of  an 
association  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  that  should 
strengthen  fraternal  and  professional  feeling,  the  "Alumni 
Association  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish,  South 
Dakota,"  was  organized.  The  association  meets  annually 
at  Spearfish,  during  Commencement  Week.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  an  association  are  obvious.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  graduate  of  the  school  will  join  and  take  a  lively 
interest  in  its  success.  We  earnestly  desire  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  work  of  the  graduates  and  to  know  their  where- 
abouts. This  would  render  it  possible  for  us  to  compile 
and  publish  statistics  of  interest  to  the  public  and  of  value 
to  the  school,  and  would  sometimes  enable  us  to  put  grad- 
uates in  correspondence  with  school  officers  making  in- 
quiry for  teachers.  The  president  of  the  school  should  be 
notified  in  every  instance  of  a  change  of  address. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

President — Damon  Clark,  '91. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Fred  Merriman,  '06. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Emma  H.  Gramberg,  '11. 
Class  of  1887 

Jean  Cowgill  (Mrs.  Prank  D.  Comerford)  Chicago,  111. 

May  Chase  (Mrs.  Hugh  Carney)  Spearfish 

Maude  Gardner  (Mrs.  John  Hoover)  Belle  Pourche 

Cora  Grubbs  (Mrs.  John  Currier)  Topeka,  Kan. 

Henry  Jones   204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

Kate  Kemper   Spearfish 

Nettie  Pratt  (Mrs.  D.  R.  Evans)  Deceased 

Sallie  Pryor  (Mrs.  R.  L.  Chunning)  Camp  Crook 

Eugene  Pettigrew  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Richard  Whitney   Deadwood 

Class  of  1889 

Cornelia  Beach   Academy 

Mary  M.  Clemmens  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Smith)  Petz,  Colo. 
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Elsie  M.  Cole  (Mrs.  E.  M.  Higgins)  Creston 

Ida  S.  Deidrich  (Mrs.  B.  A.  Swan)  Baker,  Ore. 

Ida  M.  Franklin  (Mrs.  Charles  Pierson)  Spearfish 

Barbara  Gunn  (Mrs.  F.  V.  Andrews)  Beulah,  Wyo. 

George  W.  Hammond  Cashmere,  Wash. 

Clara  J.  Morden  (Mrs.  V.  S.  Johnson)  Spearfish 

Jay  F.  Pyles,  Box  1145,  Village  Deep,  Johannesburg,  S.  Afr. 

Clarence  N.  Pettigrew  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Ella  Rogers  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Squire)  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mattie  C.  Stannus  (Mrs.  A.  Clemmens)  Peetz,  Colo. 

Cornelia  Storman   Lead 

William  S.  Williams  Iona,  Cal. 

Class  of  1890 

Helen  M.  Bennett  Chicago,  111. 

Julia  P.  Day  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kate  Phillips  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Wardman)  Deadwood 

Class  of  1891 

Albert  Anderson  Sturgis 

Susie  Bird  Belle  Fourche 

William  Baringer   .Moscow,  Idaho 

Nora  Burris  (Mrs.  B.  F.  Spry)  Paoli,  N.  Dak. 

Damon  Clark   Lead 

Antoinette  Gore  (Mrs.  Harry  Monheim)  Piedmont 

Nellie  Hough  (Mrs.  Wm.  Bradley)  Sturgis 

Augusta  Melbourne  (Mrs.  Augusta  Wood)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Carrie  Phillips  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Jones)  Sturgis 

Cora  Parsons  (Mrs.  J.  Lang)  Clearmont,  Wyo. 

Alice  Day  Pratt  Stanfield,  Ore. 

John  Russell   Deadwood 

Olive  Smith   Deadwood 

Class  of  1892 

Maude  Baird  (Mrs.  G.  D.  Coons)  

 7  Main  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rhoda  Christiersson  Rockerville 

Livingston  Edwards.  .Crown  Deep,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa 

Lusia  Garland  (Mrs.  Wilbur  Mackenzie)  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Florence  Glenn   Pierre 
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Myrtle  Grimshaw  (Mrs.  Elmer  Ricker)  

 Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Teresa  Herlihy  (Mrs.  John  Neary)  Lead 

Martha  Miller  (Mrs.  C.  J.  McNulty)  Deceased 

Lynn  P.  McCain  Spearfish 

Eva  Ogden  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Putnam)  

 218  E.  25th  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Gertrude  Phillips  14  E.  45th  St.  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mary  E.  Roche  (Mrs.  J.  Ryan)  Lead 

Clarence  A.  Smith  Riverside,  Cal. 

Bertha  Smith,  (Mrs.  John  McFarland)  Spearfish 

Grace  Williams  Auburn,  Cal. 

Class  of  1893 

Adella  Beach  Rapid  City 

Kate  Boyd  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Baker)  Visalia,  Cal. 

Rose  Douglas  (Mrs.  Geo.  Aikman)  Burley,  Idaho 

Ada  Gregg  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Perkins)  Lead 

William  Huffman   556  E.  Salmon  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Alice  Hough  (Mrs.  George  Price)  Sturgis 

Kate  Murrin  (Mrs.  Kate  M.  Stebbins)  

  1962  E.  83rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nellie  Thornburg  (Mrs.  George  Willis)  Spearfish 

Carlotta  Thomas  (Mrs.  Albert  Nisley)  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Class  of  1894 

Earl  Allen  Lapwai,  Idaho 

Elizabeth  Burris  (Mrs.  Fred  Baxter)  Mona,  Wyo. 

Amy  Bird  (Mrs.  W.  S.  McLain)  Belle  Fourche 

Maude  Barber  (Mrs.  Edward  Cook)  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lillie  Glenn  Deceased 

Bernice  Hudson  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

William  Ledeboer  New  York  City,  N..  Y. 

Leah  Pease  (Mrs.  Charles  Witzel)  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Class  of  1895 

Cortelia  Bowman  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Thomas  C.  Deffebach  Ranger,  Texas 

Dorothy  Goldbloom  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Henderson  (Mrs.  Walter  Miller)  .  .  .  .Bonniville,  Ore. 

Carl  Imes  American  Falls,  Idaho 
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Maude  Knickerbocker  (Mrs.  Jay  Piles)  

 Box  1145,  Village  Deep,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa 

Mary  D.  Lake  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Bump)  Rapid  City 

Frederick  W.  McCready  Denver,  Colo. 

Inez  B.  Mclntyre  (Mrs.  B.  R.  Ashley)  Denver,  Colo. 

Merle  A.  McCain  New  Underwood 

Fannie  E.  Pratt  (Mrs.  Fred  Cindel)  Johannesburg,  S.  Afr. 

Katherine  M.  Pohlzon  (Mrs.  Damon  Clark)  Lead 

Leroy  Phillips  Hood  River,  Wash. 

Herbert  L.  Pratt  McMinnville,  Ore. 

Ethelyn  Stevens  (Mrs.  T.  G.  Deffebach),  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Ola  M.  White  (Mrs.  D.  R.  Evans)  Belle  Fourche 

Class  of  1896 

Sarah  A.  Dean  (Mrs.  A.  D.  Leroy)  Deceased 

Mattie  M.  Gibson  (Mrs.  Edward  Welch).. -San  Diego,  Cal. 

Mabel  Gilbert   Lead 

Florence  Keats  (Mrs.  B.  F.  Bettelheim)  Spearfish 

Olive  Knowles   Deadwood 

Alice  Knowles,  (Mrs.  Matt  Anderson)  Deadwood 

Cora  M.  Knickerbrocker  (Mrs.  Arthur  Reynolds)  .... 

 North  Plains,  Ore. 

Mabel  Louthan  (Mrs.  Mabel  Brown)  Spearfish 

Cyral  Miller   Deceased 

Harry  McClendon  Denver,  Colo. 

Arthur  McCready  Buckhorn,  Wyo. 

Franklin  McCready  Butte  City,  Cal. 

Mary  E.  Phillips  (Mrs.  Frank  Clay)  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

May  Rich  (Mrs.  A.  Silcock)  Tuleta,  Texas 

Arthur  Reynolds  North  Plains,  Ore. 

Laura  A.  Shannon  (Mrs.  A.  Patriquin)  

 5324  42nd  Ave.  S.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Class  of  1897 

Mabel  Brant  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Brown)  Harding 

Emma  Cummings  Belle  Fourche 

Minnie  Cachelin  (Mrs.  Otis  Hymer)  Butte,  Mont. 

Margaret  H.  Fraser  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Brooks)  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

Jessie  A.  Gammon  (Mrs.  A.  Blackstone)  Lead 

Nellie  I.  Honey  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Barber)  .  .  .  .Katchekan,  Alaska 
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Julia  C.  Nefsy  (Mrs.  B.  C.  Noble)  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Marguerite  F.  Rich  Seattle,  Wash. 

Belle  West  (Mrs.  Oscar  Vore)  Spearfish 

Class  of  1898 

Evelyn  V.  Beckwith  (Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilton)  Flat  Iron 

Maude  M.  Bright  (Mrs.  Will  Frackleton)  Lead 

Robert  H.  Burris  Spearfish 

Ada  Carnes  New  Cumberland,  Ohio 

Irene  F.  Ferguson  Hot  Springs 

Arthur  F.  Henry  Spearfish 

Delbert  N.  Huff  Spearfish 

Rhoda  Kemper  (Mrs.  Rhoda  Hitzel)  Spearfish 

Anna  V.  Lawrenson  (Mrs.  Henry  McPheter  

 Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Kathryn  P.  Mitchell  (Mrs.  Harold  L.  Cunliffe)  

 Tocaloma,  Vashon  Island,  Wash. 

Maud  M.  Nichols  (Mrs.  W.  M.  McLaughlin)  Pawlet,  Nebr. 

Inez  E.  Pratt  Deceased 

Elizabeth  C.  Rebbe  919  Albany  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Minnie  M.  Rebbe  (Mrs.  Harry  Hollingshead)  Walker,  Ariz. 

Burt  E.  Robins  Smithwick 

Bessie  E.  Seim  Deceased 

Areta  V.  Stoermer  Rapid  City 

Josephine  Shannon  (Mrs.  Herbert  Pratt)  McMinnville,  Ore. 

Edith  G.  Thomas  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Florence  E.  Wertman  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Franc  L.  Wertman  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Velva  Whitney  Otter,  Mont. 

Class  of  1899 

Carrie  A.  Anderson  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Baker)  

 3434  Marion  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pearl  Gilbert  (Mrs.  Roy  Ostrander)  Harding 

Arola  Greenleaf  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Dalby)  Buffalo  Gap 

Catherine  Hough  (Mrs.  F.  L.  Cummins)  .  .  .Forsythe,  Mont. 

Francis  Murrin  (Mrs.  George  Mollring)  Deceased 

Irene  D.  Pringle  Lead 

Gertrude  Tutty  (Mrs.  Guy  Gilbert)  Harding 

Evangeline  Winyall  (Mrs.  A.  B.  Hager)  Mitchell 
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Emma  T.  Wood  Snoma 

Marcia  Rich  (Mrs.  Will  Bigelow)  Eli,  Nebr. 

Jennie  B.  Wright  (Mrs.  Paul  Ames)  Haley,  N.  Dak. 

Class  of  1900 

Charlotte  H.  Christianson  (Mrs.  Richard  Imes) .  . Spearfish 

Mamie  E.  Clay  (Mrs.  Fred  Cachelin)  Roseburg,  Ore. 

Mabel  E.  Cook  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Wilson)  Belen,  N.  Mex. 

Grace  E.  Dyer  (Mrs.  Charles  Searles)  Lead 

Nettie  A.  Evans  (Mrs.  Frank  Jackson)  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Orina  M.  Frost  Pomona,  Cal. 

Mae  L.  Glanville  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Harvey)  Lead 

Rose  M.  Harvey  Deceased 

Maude  Johnston  (Mrs.  John  Shine)  

 2117  Corma  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  Lane   Snoma 

Luella  Morrell  (Mrs.  Leslie  Cook)  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Arabella  Osborne  (Mrs.  John  L.  Anderson)  

 2968  Porter  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Willis  E.  Owen  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bessie  E.  Scotney  (Mrs.  H.  Schipke  Belle  Fourche 

Jessie  J.  Sellers  Glendive,  Mont. 

Roy  S.  Scott  Spearfish 

Class  of  1901 

Harriet  L.  Barber  Emporia,  Kan. 

Barbara  Henry  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Poindexter)  Deadwood 

Louis  Howe,  Jr  Cody,  Wyo. 

Edgar  A.  Kenoyer  Sidney,  Mont. 

Nellie  Maud  Miller  (Mrs.  E.  C.  Petro)  Deceased 

Mary  A.  Powell  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Dibble)  Mystic 

Olive  M.  Packard  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren)  Spearfish 

Clara  C.  Ross  (Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Rose)  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Kate  G.  Scott  Willett 

Corrina  Thornburg  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Jones)  Lead 

Caroline  Tefire  (Mrs.  A.  B.  Groshong)  .  .  .  .Tacoma,  Wash. 
Alice  Agnes  Travers  (Mrs.  W.  D.  Beardshear)  .  .Volunteer 
Emma  Z.  Williams  (Mrs.  Chas.  Morgan)  Lead 

Class  of  1902 

Agnes  J.  Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  G.  Engle)  Hulett,  Wyo. 
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Pearl  M.  Beckwith  (Mrs.  W.  Frizzell)  .  .  Spearfish 

Bertha  C.  Burris  Deadwood 

Helen  A.  Carpenter  Cambria,  Wyo. 

Edith  Earl  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bertha  Gibson  (Mrs.  Bertha  Irwin)  

 253  E.  15th  St.,  So.  Portland,  Ore. 

Lena  L.  Odou  (Mrs.  Paul  Mahone)  Juneau,  Alaska 

Mabel  P.  Peterson  (Mrs.  D.  Hilton)  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Anna  M.  Preston  Rapid  City 

Lillian  Van  Russell  Spokane,  Wash. 

Estella  Robins  (Mrs.  Herman  L.  Hussong)  Smithwick 

Percie  R.  Tracy  (Mrs.  Fred  Mann)  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Marguerite  Thomas  (Mrs.  C.  Trygstad)  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frank  Thompson   Spearfish 

Anna  Uhlig  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Tynan)  Liberal,  Kan. 

Emma  Walton  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Wester)  Morencie,  Ariz. 

Bessie  B.  Wilcox  (Mrs.  James  Wilkie)  Lead 

Class  of  1903 

Anna  B.  Ashman  (Mrs.  Otis  L.  Linn)  Roseville,  Cal. 

Wilhelmina  Burkman  (Mrs.  C.  J.  Warren)  ... Pioche,  Nev. 
Dorothy  E.  Franklin  (Mrs.  Abe  S.  Laurie)  

 1005  First  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls 

Fred  B.  Freeland  Miles,  Wash. 

Kittie  S.  Frost  Deceased 

Margaret  Hampton  (Mrs.  Fred  Lamberton)  Tilford 

Grace  Hough  (Mrs.  W.  A.  Stephens)  Nisland 

Mary  E.  Mortenson  (Mrs.  Harry  Missien)  Yankton 

Hugh  C.  Pryor  Boulder,  Colo. 

Amy  M.  Ryan  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Samuels)  

 531  Central  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Class  of  1904 

Mabel  E.  Allen  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Wolzmuth)  Spearfish 

Clyde  D.  Burgess  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Roy  L.   Cook  Spearfish 

James  F.  Connor  Custer 

Ida  B.  Johnston  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Remison)  Spearfish 

Lena  Kalgaard  Seattle,  Wash. 

Blanche  Mulholland  (Mrs.  John  Harris)  Terry 
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Nettie  M.  Sewright  Buffalo  Gap 

Ella  E.  Schloredt  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Ella  Toomey  (Mrs.  O.  A.  Anderson)  Landusky,  Mont. 

Nellie  G.  Warren  Deadwood 

Lottie  E.  Waddington  (Mrs.  C.  L.  Oliver)  Pennington 

Class  of  1905 

Hilda  C.  Anderson  (Mrs.  Conrad  Veit)  

 717  N.  28th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  C.  Blaine  Newcastle,  Wyo. 

Juliet  Brown  (Mrs.  Philip  Koontz)  Redlands,  Cal. 

Lucy  Buchanan  Rapid  City 

Oris  L.  Carpenter  Deceased 

Elizabeth  J.  Driver  Hill  City 

Elizabeth  I.  Gibson  (Mrs.  George  Tubbs)  Custer 

Io  Goddard   ,  Vermillion 

Edith  Hilton  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Allread)  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Prances  Jewell  (Mrs.  C.  B.  Rowen)  Deceased 

Christina  Kirkwood  (Mrs.  B.  Thoening)  .  .Newcastle,  Wyo. 

Walter  R.  Moberly  Deceased 

Harriet  Merriam  Milledgeville,  111. 

Waltie  Norris  (Mrs.  C.  R.  Owen)  

  708  S.  Yakima  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Charles  R.  Owen   708  S.  Yakima  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Winfred  E.  Packard  (Mrs.  Fred  Merriman)  Spearfish 

Faith  K.  Powell  Spearfish 

Mildred  A.  Shipley  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Wilson)  Joplin,  Mo. 

Bertha  A.  Smith  (Mrs.  Chas.  Wilkinson)  .  .  .  .Belle  Fourche 
Minnie  J.  Starr  (Mrs.  Emmett  Redding)  .  .  .  .Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Rose  Thoen  (Mrs.  George  Ure)  Deadwood 

Mary  E.  Tomlin  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Barrow)  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Class  of  1906 

Sixth  Year  Post-Graduate  Course 

Orina  M.  Frost  Pomona,  Cal. 

Hugh  C.  Pryor  Boulder,  Colo. 

Fifth  Year  Courses 

Ulrica  A.  Anderson  Estacada,  Ore. 

Grace  Allen  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Maxwell)...  Lander,  Wyo. 
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Lela  I.  Boyles  (Mrs.  John  Blatchford)  Arpan 

Alice  L.  Bradley   340  24th  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Laura  M.  Brenn  Spearfish 

Bertha  V.  Burroughs  Deceased 

Mary  L.  Bryant  (Mrs.  Eugene  Walton)  Deadwood 

Lulu  G.  Cook  (Mrs.  S.  Logan)  Belle  Fourche 

Fannie  Cooper  (Mrs.  O.  W.  Hanson)  

 1010  Egan  Ave.,  Madison 

Grace  Court  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mabel  K.  Dunham  (Mrs.  Chas.  Smith)  Custer 

Roy  C.  Estes  National,  Nev. 

Harry  Elkins  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  F.  Estes  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Rue)  Graham,  Mont. 

Ruth  Gardner  (Mrs.  J.  Hempel)  Henhoff,  N.  Dak. 

Homer  L.  Goddard  77  Grant  St.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Claude  Harmon  Billings,  Mont. 

Eleanora  Hodgkin  (Mrs.  Verne  Wilson)  .Jerry 

Mildred  L.  Heidepriem  Rapid  City 

Azalia  I.  Jarrad  Terry 

Amy  M.  Leary  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson)  Viewfield 

Guy  McClung   Spearfish 

Ruberta  M.  Olds  Custer 

Lee  Roy  Parkin  Edgemont 

Ethel  Pierce  Hot  Springs 

Nellie  Pike  (Mrs.  L.  Chiesman)  Hoover 

Winnie  Phillips  (Mrs.  M.  Crew)  Calumet,  Mich. 

Henry  W.  Robinson  Carbondale,  Colo. 

Bertram  Richards   Terry 

Marie  F.  Slaughter  Edgemont 

Ethel  V.  Smith  (Mrs.  H.  R.  Albion)  Custer 

Verdon  Taylor  Valley  Junction,  Iowa 

Maude    Toomey  Spearfish 

Claudia  Thompson  Rapid  City 

Annette  Walton   Spearfish 

Helen  L.  Waddington  (Mrs.  S.  J.  Adair)  .  .  .  .Aladdin,  Wyo. 
Vera  L.  Weyman  Plainesville,  Ohio 
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Class  of  1907 

Sixth  Year  Post  Graduate  Course 

Grace  Allen  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Maxwell)  Lander,  Wyo. 

Cortelia  M.  Bowman  Phoenix,' Ariz. 

Helen  M.  Maleta  Lead 

L.  Roy  Parkin  Edgemont 

Winifred  Packard  (Mrs.  Fred  Merriman)  Spearfish 

Lila  Smith   Lead 

Maude  Toomey   Spearfish 

Verdon  Taylor  Valley  Junction,  Iowa 

Fifth  Year  Course 

Leita  B.  Blackwell  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gertrude  B.  Coleman  Edgemont 

Marguerite  B.  Douglas  (Mrs.  E.  T.  Turner)  

 Hampshire,  Wyo. 

Beatrice  R.  Dunn  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Smith)  Rapid  City 

Samuel  C.  Dickey  St.  Elmo,  Colo. 

Martha  Driver  (Mrs.  F.  C.  Magruder)  Belle  Fourche 

Lyle  Hare   Spearfish 

Lucile  Hart  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Millicent  Hall  Rapid  City 

Norma  E.  Illsley  (Mrs.  James  Connor)  Custer 

A.  Earl  Juckett  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Alma  N.  Leary  Rapid  City 

Helen  A.  Maleta  Lead 

Edna  Moses  (Mrs.  George  Gustafson)  

  593  E.  70th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Inez  Moses  (Mrs.  D.  R.  Gustafson)  Lead 

Nina  L.  Miller  (Mrs.  R.  V.  Wolzmuth)  Spearfish 

Allene  North-Tummon  320  W.  3  8th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Lemuel  P.  Putman  Chicago,  111. 

Todd  M.  Pettigrew  Denver,  Colo. 

Laura  Robins   Smithwick 

Virginia  Rebbe  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Mitchell)  Helena,  Mont. 

June  Shane  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Roper)  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

George  R.  Smith  Custer 

Mary  Thompson  432  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wade  A.  Wilson  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Grayce  E.  Wilkinson  (Mrs.  Albert  Walker)  

 1147  Chipeta  Ave.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Dorothy  M.  White  (Mrs.  Richard  Blue)  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Bertha  C.  Wood  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Sampson)  Snoma 

Amelia  Young  (Mrs.  T.  R.  Nelson)  Dupree 

Class  of  1908 

Sixth  Year  Post  Graduate  Course 

Allie  J.  Mitchell,  Huron 

Guy  McClung   Spearfish 

Carolyn  Nelson  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bertha  E.  Person  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Eva  Winyall  (Mrs.  A.  B.  Hager)  Mitchell 

Emma  J.  Wood  Snoma 

Five  Year  Courses 

Lucy  Brigham  (Mrs.  O.  A.  Minturn)  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Goldie  Chamison  Butte,  Mont. 

Jessie  Cruickshank  (Mrs.  Godfrey  Fry)  .  .  .  .Spokane,  Wash. 

La  Demah  Dillehe  (Mrs.  Matt  F.  Flavin)  Sturgis 

Irene  Durst  (Mrs.  Roy  Putnam)  Eugene,  Ore. 

Austa  Evans  (Mrs.  Walter  Chappell)  .  .  .Bellingham,  Wash. 

Alice  Fahrenwald  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gertrude  Godfrey   Lead 

Belle  Graham  Horton,  Kan. 

Pearl  Hale  (Mrs.  Karl  Parsons)  

 Connaught  Apts.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Ella  Haugen  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mary  Humphreus   Custer 

Edith  Hilton  Newcastle,  Wyo. 

Erma  Howland  (Mrs.  R.  J.  Stanage)  

  954  Oakview  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Richard  Imes   Spearfish 

William  Jones  Ames,  Iowa 

Lenore  Miller  Belle  Fourche 

Edna  Mosher  (Mrs.  Lemuel  Putnam)  Chicago,  111. 

Carl  Mudge   Edgemont 

Nina  Nelson  Filer,  Idaho 

Lily  Pederson  Rapid  City 

Mildred    Pryor  Spearfish 
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Roy  Putnam  Eugene,  Ore. 

Hattie  Reusaw  (Mi\=.  Walter  Rue)  Seattle,  Wash. 

Walter  Rue   6521  Greenwood  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash 

George  Scott   1305  West  Nit  Ave.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Charles    Shipley  Spearfish 

Merle  Stanton  (Mrs.  Guy  Caple)  Interior 

Alice  Tyler  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Humphreys)  Nemo 

Anna  Wendels  Montello,  Wis. 

Charles  Wilkinson  Belle  Fourche 

Class  of  1909 

Sixth  Year  Post  Graduate  Course 

La  Demah  Dillehe  (Mrs.  Matt  Flavin)  Sturgis 

A.  Earl  Juckett  San  Dimas,  Cai 

Azalia  Jarrard   Terry 

Karl  E.  Mudge  Edgemont 

Lynn  P.  McCain  Spearfish 

Faith  K.  Powell  Spearfish 

Henry  M.  Robinson  Carbondale,  Colo. 

Nettie  M.  Sewright  Buffalo  Gap 

Belle  N.  West  (Mrs.  Oscar  Vore)  Spearfish 

Five  Year  Courses 

Emma  I.  Anderson  Spearfish 

Laura  M.  Bowman  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Ethel  E.  Blatchford  (Mrs.  Hugo  Behrens)  Newell 

Lillian  A.  Beck  St.  Onge 

Alice  F.  Brigham  716  Washington  St.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Don  S.  Caple  Folsom 

Anite  B.  Cook  (Mrs.  R.  K.  Bates)  Belle  Fourche 

Laura  B.  Coleman   935  S.  Center,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Georgia  A.  Davis  Spearfish 

Hubert  F.  Dickey  Alva,  Wyo. 

Winifred  Evans  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Stewart)  .  .  . Thermopolis,  Wyo. 

Laura  B.  Elwood  Portland,  Ore. 

Ora  E.  Feay  Custer 

Evelyn  S.  Gibson  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Massie)  Lead 

Edna  Goulette  (Mrs.  Martin  Thompson)  Spearfish 

Anna  H.  Grams  (Mrs.  J.  B.  Sessions)  Sturgis 
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Richard  L.  Hughes  Rapid  City 

Elizabeth  Johnson   Sturgis 

Janet  M.  Kelley  St.  Maries,  Idaho 

Miriam  G.  Keliher  Rapid  City 

Blanche  Kelley   Spearfish 

Lilliam  M.  McGill  Vale 

Robert  Lee  Massie  Mona,  Wyo. 

Ethel  P.  Montgomery  Custer 

Mae  E.  Norris  (Mrs.  M.  D.  Chandler)  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frances  E.  Norris  (Mrs.  D.  K.  Loucks)  Watertown 

Joe  A.  Pilcher  Deceased 

Francis  E.  Rounds   .Sundance,  Wyo. 

Leona  Russell  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Ott)  Spearfish 

Amanda  Sappington  (Mrs.  M.  H.  McHenry)  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Edith  R.  Stewart  E.  57  Crown  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Lena  M.  Slater  Blair,  Nebr. 

Frank  J.  Soutar  Spearfish 

Frances  C.  Schrader  (Mrs.  Zay  Jeffries)  

 7810  Cedar  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mary  E.  Toms  Trojan 

Katherine  Tullock  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Frances  E.  Tomkins  Rapid  City 

Elsie  A.   Willard  Murdo 

Sara  E.  Willard  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Estelle  M.  Willard  Aladdin,  Wyo. 

Minnie  Wilson  (Mrs.  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick)  .  .  .Newcastle,  Wyo. 

Class  of  1910 

Sixth  Year  Post  Graduate  Course 

Alice  Fahrenwald  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pearl  Hale  (Mrs.  Karl  Parsons)  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Anna  H.  Miller  Bonniville,  Ore. 

Irene  E.  Winkler  Rapid  City 

Five  Year  Courses 

Theresa  O.  Berg  (Mrs.  Robert  Cruickshank)  Sturgis 

Annette  Brindley  .  Oelrichs 

Carl  Caudle  Mazathan,  Mex. 

Marvin  Caudle  Stacy,  Cal. 
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Jean  M.  Crawford  (Mrs.  Jesse  Jones)  Spearfish 

Helen  Frazer   Deadwood 

Emma  H.  Gramberg  Hermosa 

David  Hilton  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Beulah  A.  Hull  (Mrs.  D.  Eugene  Hager)  Spearfish 

Dwight  Juckett  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cecelia  W.  Kelley  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Esther  L.  Markham  Lead 

Lura  L.  Martin  (Mrs.  P.  G.  Anderson)  Horton,  Wyo. 

Louise  M.  Monheim  Black  Hawk,  Utah 

Edythe  Pitts   Oelrichs 

Nellie  A.  Priest  Piedmont 

Henry  Rebbe  Meridian,  Idaho 

James  P.  Reddick  Custer 

Alcester  Rose   Deadwood 

Marcia  M.  Scanlon  Hermosa 

Gertrude  I.  Schloredt  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Nellie  M.  Schuler  (Mrs.  N.  Hargraves)  Spearfish 

Laura  Schuster  Rapid  City 

Samuel  Stempel  94  Terrace  St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Bernice  Stowitts  160  11th  St.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Reta  Thain  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ralph  Toomey  Sago,  Mont. 

Louise  Walton  Belle  Fourche 

Russell  Warren   Spearfish 

Edna  M.  West  Neche,  N.  Dak. 

Grace  E.  Wilson  (Mrs.  Croft)  Bison 

Zella  J.  Wolzmuth  Spearfish 

Class  of  1911 

Sixth  Year  Post  Graduate  Course 

Emma  H.  Gramberg  Hermosa 

Lura  L.  Martin  (Mrs.  P.  G.  Anderson)  Horton,  Wyo. 

Carrie  M.  Northey  (Mrs.  C.  Atteberg)  Powell,  Wyo. 

Nellie  A.  Priest  Piedmont 

Mary  L.  Schenk  Spearfish 

Five  Year  Courses 

Lee  R.  Blackwell  Vale 

Lilliam  E.  Brigham  Whitewood 
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Mary  E.  Burkhart  (Mrs.  K.  L.  Morrison)  Dewey 

Edith  S.  Curtis  (Mrs.  O.  E.  Willebrandt)  

 138  Villa  St.,  San  Louis  Obispa,  Cal. 

Pearl  R.  Dow  (Mrs.  Martin  Churchfield)  Newcastle 

Elton  W.  Draper  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Birdie  M.  Driver  Hill  City 

Elizabeth  M.  Fahrenwald  (Mrs.  John  Madison)  .  .  .Hill  City 

Ruth  M.  Foley  Spearfish 

Ernest  W.  Hedlun  Fairburn 

John  F.  Hines  Custer 

Madeline  Holben  (Mrs.  Louis  Parker)  Deadwood 

Edith  D.  Holdren  Vale 

Mamie  L.  Kerwin  (Mrs.  Chas.  McGuigan)  Spearfish 

Mary  E.  King  Aberdeen,  Idaho 

Jessie  M.  Landers  Buckley,  Wash. 

Sophie  E.  Landers  Lamson 

Ella  M.  Lane   904  11th  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Mina  A.  Lee  Thermopolis,  Wyo. 

Florence  E.  Marsh  (Mrs.  Frank  Carroll)  Moorecraft,  Wyo. 

William  McMaster   Pierre 

Lola  R.  Moss  Buhl,  Idaho 

Laura  C.  Murchison  Harding 

Harry  W.  Musser  Deerfield 

Verla  F.  Newton  Spearfish 

Carrie  M.  Northey  (Mrs.  C.  Atteberg)  Powell,  Wyo. 

Laura  L.  Northey  (Mrs.  Chas.  Peterson)  Huron 

Elizabeth  M.  Oats  Central  City 

Grace  M.  Reilly  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson)  Rapid  City 

Marie  Rolosnik   Terry 

Maude  M.  Rudesill  Rapid  City 

Mary  L.  Schenk  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Anna  Faye  Shedd  Lead 

Edna  M.  Shuart  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Padgett)  Moorcroft,  Wyo. 

Garnett  M.  Simm  Mayer,  Ariz. 

Jessie  M.  Soutar  (Mrs.  O.  M.  Granum)  .  .Long  Lake,  Minn. 

Marguerite  F.  Stewart  Edgemont 

Florence  E.  Sweet  Spokane,  Wash. 

Grace  B.  Thomas  Spearfish 

Edith  H.  Van  Meter  Clough 

Ralph  P    Wagner  Sturgis 
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Kathryn  S.  Wilmarth  (Mrs.  George  Chitty)  Folsom 

Class  of  1912 

Six  Year  Courses 

Lee  R.  Blackwell  Denver,  Colo. 

Beatrice  Dunn  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Smith)  Rapid  City 

Bertha  E.  Eastman  Sturgis 

Iva  I.  Eastman  Sturgis 

Peter  H.  Grate.  .  .Saylor  Boarding  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 

John  P.  Hines  Custer 

Madeline  Holben  Spearfish 

Beulah  A.  Hull  (Mrs.  D.  Eugene  Hager)  Spearfish 

Maude  Krumbolz  East  Pleasant  Plain,  Iowa 

Luella  Markham   Lead 

William  McMaster   Pierre 

Harry  W.  Musser  Deerfield 

Florence  E.  Sweet  Spokane,  Wash. 

Olive  M.  Warren  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren)  Spearfish 

Five  Year  Courses 

Alice  Basim  (Mrs.  Clayton  Van  Vlack)  Rapid  City 

Ida  R.  Boylan  Piedmont 

Mabel  L.  Doty  (Mrs.  Arloe  Ballard)  Newburg,  Ore. 

Hilda  M.  Fardig  Fruitdale 

Myrtle  N.  Froman  Whitewood 

Ellen  M.  Garlock  (Mrs.  Joe  Kurks)  Philip 

Teresa  Garlock  (Mrs.  Fred  Gushurst  Lead 

Emma  Hansen   Spearfish 

John  W.  Henschke  Custer 

Ida  D.  Henton  Spearfish 

Ruth  Holmes   Roubaix 

Glen  A.  Humbert  Shannon,  111. 

Mildred  E.  Kamman  Spearfish 

Louise  Kirk  (Mrs.  L.  C.  Westland)  Alzada,  Mont. 

Curtis  O.  Lyda  Edgemont 

Enid  McNail  (Mrs.  Victor  Stolberg)  Terry 

Jessie  Morrison  (Mrs.  Gregory)  Oceanside,  Calif. 

Leta  A.  Norris  Nisland 

Percy  R.  Oliver  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex. 

Marcia  R.  Schleichardt  Lead 
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Frank  R.  Simm  Pierre 

Cora  B.  Sutherland  Pringle 

Florence  A.  Ulton  Lithia 

Elizabeth  A.  Vaughn  (Mrs.  H.  C.  Haas)  Fruitdale 

Margaret  Vercoe  Deadwood 

Martha  L.  Wellner  Minnekahta 

Marie  Williams   Edgemont 

Class  of  1913 

Six  Year  Courses 

Katherine  M.  Ayer  Lead 

Alta  M.  Boyles  Hot  Springs 

Winifred  Catterton  (Mrs.  Thos.  Brown)  Sturgis 

Mildred  Chamison  Butte,  Mont. 

Georgia  Davis   Spearfish 

Mabel  L.  Doty  (Mrs.  Arloe  Ballard)  Newburg,  Ore. 

Mabel  Eaton   '.  Sturgis 

Mabel  C.  Ferguson  Van  Tassell,  Wyo. 

Ellen  M.  Garlock  (Mrs.  Joe  Kurka)  Philip 

Teresa  Garlock  (Mrs.  Fred  Gushurst)  Lead 

Grace  A.  Gibson  (Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Rounds)  .  .Sundance,  Wyo. 

Peter  H.  Grote  San  Raphael,  West  End,  Colo. 

Ida  D.  Henton  Spearfish 

Mildred  Kamman  Boulder,  Colo. 

Bernard  W.  Kemper  Spearfish 

Mary  C.  Maleta  (Mrs.  L.  Batinovek)  Lead 

Bonnie  Mellinger   Spearfish 

Loretta  M.  Newbowers  Rapid  City 

May  Phillips  Hot  Springs 

Rex  Putnam  Springfield,  Ore. 

Gertrude  Schloredt  Sundance,  Wyo. 

May  Smith  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Lovald)  Midland 

Amy  F.  Thomas  Roubaix 

Margaret  Vercoe  Deadwood 

Bertha  Walther  Lead 

Edna  M.  West  Neche,  N.  Dak. 

Five  Year  Courses 

Vida  Allen  Spearfish 

Lydia  Anderson  (Mrs.  Chas.  Hauber)  Hulett,  Wyo. 
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Aleatha  B.  Bishop  Chamberlain 

Louise  Brakke   Spearfish 

Edith  Craven   Kadoka 

Gertrude  Danielson   Spearfish 

Irma  M.  Douglas  Elgin,  Nebr. 

Marie  Jensen  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Abigail  R.  Johnson  Spearfish 

Signahild  C.  Larson  Hill  City 

Catherine  A.  McEnaney  Beulah,  Wyo. 

Helene  M.  McNall  Terry 

Pearl  E.  Matthews  Wilber,  Nebr. 

Ester  Merrill   Spearfish 

Eunice  E.  Moseley  Camp  Crook 

Margaret  Nicholas   Spearfish 

Eugenia  M.  Owen  Spearfish 

Ray  M.  Ozmun  Lead 

Lillian  Ravndal  Novak 

Mary  Reddick   Hermosa 

Helen  R.  Robinson  Spearfish 

Leora  H.  Scoggin  (Mrs.  R.  L.  Hosking)  Fruitdale 

Emma  Sneve  (Mrs.  Vergil  Crawley)  Polsom 

Gertrude  E..Soutar  (Mrs.  Ray  Ozmun)  .  .  .Minnapolis,  Minn 
Ben  Wood  Belle  Fourche 

Class  of  1914 
Six  Year  Courses) 

Ruth  Brigham  Whitewood 

Edith  Craven   Kadoka 

Jennie  Dickey  Wayzata,  Minn. 

Roger  Doody   Arpan 

Leafy  Douglas   427  West  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Willow  Heckart   Omaha 

Marie  Jensen  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Mary  Kirtley  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Jessie  Landers  1821  14th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Margaret  Milek   Sturgis 

Norma  Moodie  Rapid  City 

Marguerite  Plunkett  Deadwood 

Welcome  Putnam  Toledo,  Wash. 

Gertrude  Schnasse  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Marie  Slaughter   Edgemont 

Annette  Walton   Spearfish 

Class  of  1915 

Ida  Brakke   Spearfish 

Wilma  Brown  Salt  River,  Wyo. 

Raymond  Caudle  Elm  Springs 

Gertrude  Danielson   Spearfish 

Marjorie  Durfee   Lead 

Ora  Feay   Omaha 

Jean  Ferguson  Hot  Springs 

Myrtle  Fisher  Hot  Springs 

Walter  Foley   Spearfish 

Ella  Haltenhoff  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Waldimar  Hansen   Sturgis 

Roy  Hough  Sturgis 

Evelyn  Knight  Belle  Fourche 

Evelyn    Lawrenson  t .  .  .  .  Sturgis 

Esther  Manwaring   Spearfish 

Norma  Moodie  Rapid  City 

Winona  Murray  (Mrs.  Ralph  Kamman)  Spearfish 

Bernice  Ogden  Upton,  Wyo. 

Ethel  Pierce  Hot  Springs 

Theo  Reddick   Hermosa 

Carola  Ricks   Murdo 

Helen  Schloredt  Sundance,  Wyo. 

Elvis  Stearns   Karinen 

Winnie  Thomas   Roubaix 

Florence  Toms  Spearfish 

Jane  Tullock  Spearfish 

Agnes  Ulton   Lithia 

Vina  Weaklin   Sturgis 

Ben  Wood  Belle  Fourche 

Erma  Wood  Belle  Fourche 

Class  of  1916 

Alda  Adams  Custer 

Lavanchie  Barrows  Nisland 

Esther  Beckman  Boyes,  Mont. 

Alice  Biesman  Piedmont 
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Helen  Blair  Owanka 

Ida  Boylan   Piedmont 

Louise  Brakke  Englewood 

Esther  Brazell  Hot  Springs 

Mabel  Louthan  Brown  Spearfish 

Wava  Byrnes   Canton 

Mildred  Danielson   Spearfish 

Estelline  Fockler  Piedmont 

Luciel  Garlock  Custer 

Rupert  Gillespie  Hot  Springs 

Helen  Grant  Whitewood 

Mabel  Hanes   Nisland 

Richard  Hawn  Hot  Springs 

Maude  Hogarth  Deadwood 

Nellie  Hopkins   Farmingdale 

Lillian  Ike  Rapid  City 

Florence  Ingalls   Terry 

Sophia  Karinen   Fruitdale 

Romelia  Kinney   Spearfish 

Mina  Lee  Thermopolis,  Wyo. 

Lillian  McGill  Sturgis 

Sara  McLaughlin  Tarraville 

Esther  Merill  Spearfish 

Gretchen  Miller  Central  City 

Beatrice  Morris  Spearfish 

Margaret  Moseley  Camp  Crook 

Doris  Moss  Spearfish 

Ruth  Moss  Buhl,  Idaho 

Lucille  Mossing  St.  Onge 

Verla  Newton   '.  .  Spearfish 

Margaret  Nicholas   Spearfish 

Ruberta  Olds  Custer 

Earl  Oliver  Hill  City 

Gertrude  Ozmun  (Mrs.  Ray  Ozmun)  .  .  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rose  Reddick   .  .Hermosa 

Giralda  Schenk   Spearfish 

Marcia  Schleichardt  Lead  City 

Celia  Strouse   Oelrichs 

Reta  Thain  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Adele  Ulrich  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Florence  Vaughn   Spearfish 
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Helen  Wagner   Sturgis 

Bessie  Yirka  (Mrs.  Walter  McQueen)  Sioux  Falls 

Class  of  1917 

William  Aikman  Alva,  Wyo. 

Gladys  Ainslie   Custer 

Susie  Bird  Belle  Fourche 

Albert  Blackwell   Fruitdale 

Esther  Bovee   Sturgis 

Nellie  Brakke  Spearfish 

Irma  Brenn   Spearfish 

Laura  Brenn  Spearfish 

Lucy  Buchanan  Rapid  City 

Arthur  Danielson   Spearfish 

Elizabeth  Dudley  Hot  Springs 

Ruth  Foley   Spearfish 

Anna  Mae  Ford  Terraville 

Edna  Harrington   Spearfish 

Vere  Harris  Belle  Fourche 

Nina  Hewett  Rapid  City 

Louise  Jennings  Hot  Springs 

Ruth  Jewell   Custer 

Sara  Kerr  Camp  Crook 

Marcella  Kinney  Spearfish 

Grace  Kirkham  Belle  Fourche 

Signa  Larson  Hill  City 

Ethel  Mattley   Deadwood 

Florence  McCrea  Rapid  City 

Orpha  Merrill   Spearfish 

Alberta  A.  Miller  Piniele,  Mont. 

Hattie  Mills   Hermosa 

Harrison  Morley  Wall  Lake,  la. 

Eunice  Moseley  Camp  Crook 

Harry  Osloond  Belle  Fourche 

Ruth  Phillips  Hot  Springs 

Mabel  Prunty  Hot  Springs 

Mary  Reddick   Hermosa 

Vera  Richards   Okaton 

Mary  E.  Robinson  Pierre 

Laura  Schuster  Rapid  City 
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Marcia  Scanlan   Hermosa 

Carl  Sjolander   Sturgis 

Edith  Stewart  E.  57  Crown  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Fern  Stewart   Spearfish 

Zella  Stutzman   Britton 

Edythe  Strouse   Oelrichs 

Grace  Thomas   Spearfish 

Mary  Toms   Terry 

Wallace  W.   Young  Nisland 


This  school  graduates  no  one  who  has  not  completed 
a  course  of  at  least  six  years  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
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CLASS  MEMORIALS 


Several  graduating  classes  presented  to  the  school  at 
their  departure,  memorials,  which  might  remain  to  testify 
to  their  regard  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  Class  of  1892  presented  a  beautiful  etching 
"Stratford  Church,"  which  has  since  adorned  the  office. 

The  Class  of  1895  planted  a  grove  of  memorial  trees 
on  the  slope,  a  few  rods  in  front  of  the  building.  These 
trees  have  made  a  fine  growth. 

The  Class  of  1896  presented  an  X-Ray  apparatus. 

The  Class  of  1899  presented  "Greek  Games,"  a  fine 
carbon  photograph,  "Aurora,"  an  olegraph  in  colors,  a 
life  size  bust  of  Lincoln,  and  a  copy  of  the  "Venus  de 
Milo." 

The  Class  of  1900  asked  that  shelf  in  a  case  for  geo- 
logical specimens  be  assigned  to  them,  and  they  are  filling 
it  with  carefully  selected  and  valuable  minerals  and  fossils. 

The  Class  of  1901  presented  two  very  fine,  original  im- 
ported carbons,  each  37  by  48  inches,  framed  in  broad 
panels  of  brown  oak,  with  gold  lines.  "The  Windmill,"  by 
Van  Ruysdall,  and  "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,"  by  Corot. 

The  Class  of  1902  contributed  $90  toward  the  cost  of 
a  grand  stand  in  the  new  athletic  field.  The  class  also 
planted  seventeen  Russian  Poplar  shade  trees  along  the 
street  east  of  the  school  building. 

The  class  of  1903  contributed  four  fine  pictures,  viz: 
"The  Education  of  Greek  Youth,"  for  Science  Hall;  "The 
Guardians  of  the  Temple,"  for  Assembly  Hall;  and  "Castle 
Chillon"  and  the  "The  Cattle,"  for  Woman's  Hall. 

Later,  in  1905,  this  class  gave  the  school  two  addi- 
tional pictures,  "Stratford-on-Avon"  and  "Dryburgh  Ab- 
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bey."  These  beautiful  pictures  were  for  the  English  Liter- 
ature Room. 

The  Class  of  1904  gave  the  Normal  Department  two 
pictures,  "The  Reading  Hermit,"  and  "The  Monarch  of  the 
Desert."  This  class  also  gave  to  the  Training  Department 
four  excellent  pictures  for  children,  viz:  "And  a  Little 
Child  Shall  Lead  Them,"  "The  Boy  Jesus,  "Priscilla,"  and 
"Aurora." 

The  Class  of  1905  mounted  upon  substantial  pedestals 
two  canon  presented  the  school  by  the  government  through 
the  efforts  of  Congressman  Martin;  contributed  $16.15  to 
the  Normal  Band,  for  purchase  of  music,  $16.15  to  the 
Mandolin  Club  for  music,  and  $32.25  to  the  Model  School. 

The  Class  of  1906  contributed  $100  to  the  Athletic 
Association,  and  $100  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  a 
range  for  the  Domestic  Science  Department. 

The  Class  of  1907  contributed  a  fine  life  size  statute 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  with  pedestal.  This,  at  their  request,  will 
have  a  place  in  the  new  building. 

The  Class  of  1908  contributed  a  flagstaff  for  the  new 
building.    Also  two  bronze  satuettes. 

The  Class  of  1910  contributed  three  pictures.  One  of 
these  is  a  large  panel  in  three  sections  called  "The  Phases 
of  the  Law,"  and  represents  "Justice,"  "Wisdom,"  and 
"Power."  The  original  is  found  in  the  Appellate  Court, 
New  York  City.  The  other  two  are  original  water  colors, 
one  by  Mitchell  and  the  other  by  Millet.  The  three  pic- 
tures cost  $175. 

The  Classes  of  1912  and  1913  have  left  to  the  Normal 
as  their  memorial  a  life-sized  portrait  of  President  Cook. 
It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Betty  Kather,  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Class  of  1915  donated  money  to  construct  a  six- 
foot  sidewalk  between  the  Training  School  and  Normal 
building,  and  between  the  Normal  building  and  Wenona 
Cook  Hall. 

The  Fourth  Year  Class  contributed  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  walk  in  front  of  Wenona  Cook 
Hall. 
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OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS 
The  Stage 

In  the  summer  of  1912,  the  school,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  J.  C.  Lindberg,  Registrar,  was  presented  with 
several  .fine  pieces  of  "stage  setting,"  which  include  a 
"front  drop"  curtain,  a  "certer  drop"  street  scene,  and 
the  "wings,"  and  "back  drop"  of  a  very  lovely  forest 
scene.  They  were  obtained  thru  partial  proceeds  from 
the  class  plays  of  1910,  '11,  and  '12,  added  to  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  annual  declamatory  contests.  Value 
$250.00. 

June  of  1914,  gave  the  Normal  an  addition  to  its 
stage  furnishings  in  the  form  of  a  full  marine  "setting." 
This  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Alex  Waugh,  janitor,  and  Miss 
Lilian  Forde,  Drawing  Instructor,  assisted  by  William  Aik- 
man,  pupil  of  Miss  Forde.  The  opera  of  H  .M.  S.  Pina- 
fore, being  given  by  the  school  as  a  Commencement  at- 
traction, called  for  "The  Ocean  Blue."  The  call  was 
responded  to  as  stated  above.    Value  $75.00. 

In  March  of  1916,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  of  the 
school,  and  the  Lookout  Camp  Fire  Girls,  combined  in  pre- 
senting the  Normal  with  an  "Interior"  of  such  excellent 
value  that  it  may  be  made  to  meet  a  variety  of  require- 
ments.   Investment  $60.00. 
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Students  of  former  years  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  there  is  an  autograph  case  in  the  geological  laboratory 
which  is  to  contain  only  specimens  donated  by  those  who 
have  at  some  time  been  students  of  the  Spearfish  Normal. 

Since  a  very  complete  collection  from  this  region  is 
desired,  old  students  are  asked  not  to  wait  to  find  rare  or 
curious  specimens,  but  to  send  the  common  ones  from  the 
places  in  which  they  live.  It  is  desirable  that  the  speci- 
mens sent  be  accompanied  by  a  card  containing  the  name 
of  the  donor,  the  place  where  they  were  found,  and  so  far 
as  possible,  the  names  of  the  rocks  or  fossils. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1900  have  de- 
clared that  their  collection  is  to  be  the  best  in  the  case, 
and  judging  by  the  energy  with  which  they  have  gone  to 
work  they  will  make  good  their  promise.  Willis  Owen 
leads  off  with  lava  from  Idaho,  Calc-sinter  from  Yellow- 
stone Park,  tin  ore  from  Hill  City,  petrified  wood  from 
Arizona,  broken  pottery  and  burned  corn  as  reminders  of 
the  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Arizona,  and  many  other  interesting 
specimens. 

Roy  Scott,  also  of  the  class  of  1900,  is  associated  with 
Mr.  Owen  in  some  of  the  gifts;  for  instance,  a  statigraphic 
chart  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  together  with 
typical  rocks  from  each  stratum  of  the  canon  walls.  He 
also  donates  granite  from  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  sil- 
ver and  copper  ore,  chalcedony,  crystalls  and  silica,  and  so 
many  other  specimens  that  he  and  Mr.  Owen  has  more 
than  filled  one  shelf. 

George  Lane  has  sent  Ptycodus  Mortoni  and  sharks' 
teeth.    Thanks  are  due  to  Mary  Bryant  for  shells  from 
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Cuba,  azurite,  gneiss,  etc.  Following  is  a  list  of  other 
donors  and  their  gifts: 

Etta  McVey — Variegated  Conglomerate. 

Ira  Wheeler — Rocks  containing  free  silver. 

Elva  Russell — Fossil  coral. 

E.  D.  Pickering — Calcareous  tufa. 

Mary  Powell — Fossil  coral,  Oreodon  teeth. 

Willis  Hare — Spodumene. 

Clyde  Burgess — Gold  bearing  rock. 

Agnes  Traverse — Gold  bearing  quartz,  mica,  pyrite. 

Bertha  Burris — Botryoidal  iron  ore. 

Caroline  Teffre — Calcite  crystals. 

David  Hilton — Gold  bearing  rock. 

W.  H.  Ross — Brontotherium  tooth. 

Frank  Thompson  and  David  Hilton — Head  and  some 
bones  of  a  Plesiosaur. 

United  States  Fish  Commissioner  Booth — Specimens  of 
fish  spawn,  together  with  young  trout  of  several  kinds. 

Pearl  Gilbert  Ostrander — Large  number  of  iron  nod- 
ules of  many  different  forms. 

May  Rich  and  Marcia  Bigelow — A  fine  box  of  speci- 
mens. 

Joseph  Pilcher — A  box  of  valuable  minerals. 

F.  L.  Pennington — A  large  specimen  of  wolfram  ore. 
Samuel  Welch — A  rare  piece  of  pocket  knife  carving, 

consisting  of  links,  links  within  links,  ball  and  single  swiv- 
els, rings,  etc.,  all  connected  and  from  one  piece  of  Black 
Hills  pine  wood,  also  a  cane  and  pair  of  pincers. 

G.  L.  Smith — A  beautiful  mounted  deer. 

Joe  Pilcher — Box  of  specimens  for  the  autograph  case. 

E.  H.  Warren — Complete  files  of  the  Queen  City  Mail 
and  Daily  Bulletin. 

Fred  Johnson — Scheelite  from  Tinton. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Walters — Iron  urn  for  campus. 

Mrs.  Fred  Knights  Merriman — Three  hats  made  and 
worn  by  natives  of  Islands  of  Nagnos  and  Panay  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pyles,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa — 
Several  specimens  of  Rand  Banket  ore,  the  most  beautiful 
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of  which  is  a  polished  globe  of  the  ore  bearing  a  silver 
plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of  the  donors. 

J.  R.  Warren — Zinc  ore  from  Rogue  Run,  Oregon,  and 
Molybdenum  ore  from  the  Chiedus  Run,  Oregon. 

The  Alumni  Association — In  1910  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  school  started  a  contribution  to  a  fund  for 
the  improvement  of  the  school  grounds,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Alumni  Improvement  Fund."  They  made  a  cash  con- 
tribution of  $234.13,  which  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  in  the  American  National  Bank,  Spearfish.  It 
draws  4  per  cent  interest  and  amounts  now  to  about  $262. 

Many  of  those  interested  have  expressed  the  wish  that 
this  fund  be  invested  in  a  fountain  for  the  front  yard  of 
the  Normal  School. 

On  Feb.  7,  1917,  the  school  was  the  recipient  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  American  golden  eagle.  The  bird  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Claude  Hepler  who  had  found  it  caught 
in  one  of  his  coyote  traps  near  Spearfish  Mt.  Golden 
eagles  are  very  rare  in  this  locality  and  this  one,  which 
measured  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  was  a  gift  that  the 
school  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive. 
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